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Message  from  the  Directors 


People  make  mistakes.  In  fact,  we  make  so  many  mistakes  that  it's  a  wonder 
anything  gets  done  at  all.  Yet  if  we  look  around,  we  see  a  world  full  of  marvelous 
achievements.  These  achievements  give  us  reason  for  optimism  and  hope  for  a 
better  future.  In  this  spirit,  we  commit  to  the  study  of  Ethics,  Integrity  and  Moral 
Decision-Making  in  the  Police  Academy  so  that  we  can  contribute  to  the  pursuit 
of  civility  and  human  dignity  in  a  free  and  democratic  America. 

We  do  this  knowing  that  perfection  is  beyond  our  reach  and  that  no  amount  of 
grand  principles,  inspirational  speeches,  or  codes  of  conduct  can  substitute  for 
the  continued  process  of  honest  self-analysis  and  improvement.  The  following 
guide  on  Ethics,  Integrity  and  Moral  Decision  Making  is  not  a  one-time  plea  for 
good  behavior  nor  a  one-time  message  of  fear  regarding  the  consequences  of 
misconduct,  even  though  these  are  valuable  elements.  Rather,  it  is  an  integrated 
effort  enlisting  the  involvement  of  all  instructors  and  student  officers  to  explore 
moral  problems,  options  for  action,  supporting  belief  systems,  social  pressures 
that  effect  choices,  the  consequences  of  choices,  and  the  effects  of  choices  on 
all  stakeholders. 

These  are  complex  tasks  that  require  high  level  thinking  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  topics  taught  in  the  Basic  Curriculum,  which  is  no  small  challenge. 
But  we  believe  that  our  Student  Officers  and  our  Instructors  can  meet  the 
challenge.  We  also  believe  that  the  new  Academy  environment,  one  that 
stresses  thoughtful  and  decisive  action  over  rote  responses,  will  help  them  do  so. 

In  this  effort,  we  join  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  making  Police  Ethics,  Integrity  and  Moral  Decision- 
Making  a  front  burner  issue.  This  commitment  is  in  the  belief  that  it  will  help  to 
create  the  community-police  partnerships  and  coalitions  necessary  to  enforce  the 
law,  reduce  fear,  prevent  crime,  and  raise  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens  in  our 
communities. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  MCJTC  course  on  Ethics,  Integrity  and  Moral  Decision-Making  in  the  Basic 
Curriculum  for  Police  is  an  integrated  course  that  relies  on  all  students, 
instructors  and  staff  to  examine  moral  issues  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
course  topics.  It  is  not  a  stand-alone,  one-time  message  of  fear  or  one-time  plea 
for  civility.  Rather,  it  is  a  vehicle  and  map  to  help  students  ieam  the  rocky  moral 
terrain  of  policing  in  a  democratic  society  as  they  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills 
and  abilities  to  do  the  job. 

The  course  has  five  goals: 

1 .  To  help  distinguish  right  from  wrong  and  choose  right; 

2.  To  help  identify  the  highest  values  when  the  choice  is  between  two 
or  more  right  but  conflicting  options; 

3.  To  use  case  studies  so  that  students  can  practice  making  choices 
in  the  protected  environment  of  the  academy; 

4.  To  engage  students  in  activities  other  than  lecture  so  that  they  take 
ownership  of  their  learning; 

5.  To  increase  the  educational  component  of  the  Basic  Course  by 
introducing  reading  assignments  that  enhance  and  support  the 
themes  of  Moral  Decision-Making. 

Moral  decision-making,  while  complex,  is  not  a  mystery.  The  cases,  learning 
outcomes,  activities,  readings,  and  other  "food  for  thought"  all  give  students  and 
instructors  in  every  topic  the  tools  to  engage  in  dialogue  about  real  issues  in 
policing  and  living.  Even  if  perfection  is  beyond  our  reach,  improvement  is  not. 
We  can  all  get  better  in  our  moral  lives  by  working  at  it,  just  as  we  get  better  in 
our  physical  skills  by  exercise  and  practice. 

Traditionally,  the  Ethics  and  Integrity  course  in  a  police  academy  has  been  a 
stand-alone  block  of  instruction  delivered  either  all  at  once  or  spread  out  over 
several  sessions  by  one  instructor  specially  trained  in  the  topic.  The  traditional 
course  usually  covers  such  topics  as  belief  systems,  corruption  and  gratuities, 
consequences  of  misconduct,  and  some  examples  of  misconduct  in  the  form  of 
scenarios  or  case  studies.  Typically,  there  are  two  approaches:  1)  an 
inspirational  approach  urging  students  to  aspire  to  high  ideals  of  conduct, 
combined  with  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  misconduct;  2)  an  analytical 
approach  taking  into  account  dilemmas,  options,  choices,  consequences,  and 
stakeholders.   Both  approaches  and  the  topics  they  cover  are  worthwhile  and 


useful.  The  MCJTC  is  committed  to  time  devoted  at  the  beginning  of  an 
academy  session  to  this  training. 

However,  it  has  become  clear  that  additional  training  integrated  throughout  the 
academy,  topic  by  topic,  would  dramatically  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
course.  These  materials  were  developed  to  meet  the  goal  of  integrating  ethics 
training  throughout  the  curriculum. 

To  help  all  instructors  and  staff  with  the  process,  the  MCJTC  has  developed  a 
guide  to  ethics  and  integrity.  The  guide  is  organized  alphabetically  by  topic  in 
keeping  with  the  organization  of  the  Basic  Curriculum  used  in  MCJTC  Police 
Academies. 

Each  topic  in  the  guide  has  six  parts: 

I.  Misconduct: 

These  statements  have  been  collected  through  an  arduous 
interview  process  and  form  a  consensus  of  those  acts  of 
commission  or  omission  that  get  police  officers  into  trouble.  These 
are  not  in  the  gray  zone,  but  are  trouble  and  should  be  avoided.  By 
pointing  them  out,  new  officers  can  anticipate  how  they  will  deal 
with  situations  that  could  get  them  into  trouble. 

II.  Dilemmas: 

There  are  three  separate  components  that  go  into  dilemmas  - 
complexities,  realities  and  defining  moments. 

A.  Complexities:  These  are  all  of  the  competing  issues  and 
circumstances  that  make  choices  between  more  than  one 
right  option  so  difficult.  If  there  is  a  gray  area,  this  is  it. 

Realities:  Life  doesn't  always  work  according  to  reason. 
It  is  full  of  craziness,  contradiction,  and  absurdity.  This 
section  acknowledges  these  realities  because  they  play  such 
a  significant  role  in  moral  decisions. 

B.  Defining  Moments:  These  are  all  those  deeply  personal 
moments  when  we  make  decisions  that  define  who  we  are. 
A  defining  moment  is  the  ultimate  gift  in  giving  us  a  chance 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  of  human  potential.  Defining 
moments  let  us  choose  greatness. 


III. 


Cases 


For  each  topic  there  is  a  story  or  stories  that  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  discussion.  Each  story  is  based  on  a  real  situation  but 
has  been  retold  and  edited  to  gain  some  universal  flavor.  Each 
story  is  followed  by  a  set  of  questions.  This  is  in  following  the 
notion  that  a  key  to  exploring  important  problems  is  asking  the  right 
questions.  Instructors  should  feel  free  to  develop  their  own 
questions  in  addition  to  the  ones  included  in  the  exercise. 

IV.  Activities 

This  section  gives  some  suggestions  for  participative  activities. 
The  more  the  students  can  do  on  their  own  in  creative 
assignments,  the  more  we  believe  they  will  be  invested  in  the 
learning  process  and  the  more  they  will  benefit  from  the  academy 
experience. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

An  examination  of  most  learning  outcomes  for  police  academies 
shows  statements  that  are  cognitive  in  nature  and  that  center 
around  knowledge  or  technical  skills.  Rarely  do  we  find  learning 
outcomes  that  are  attitudinal  in  nature  or  in  the  "affective  domain." 
These  affective  outcomes  are  hard  to  create  and  hard  to  test. 
However,  it  seems  absurd  to  think  that  an  academy  can  enter  the 
study  of  ethics  and  integrity  in  a  serious  way  without  making  a 
commitment  to  affective  learning  outcomes.  These  will  be  value- 
laden  to  be  sure.  Some  people  will  disagree  with  them.  However, 
you  can't  have  values  without  making  value  statements. 

VI.  Reading  Assignments 

There  are  ten  reading  assignments  spread  throughout  the  course. 
Each  one  has  a  purpose  that  is  connected  to  one  of  the  major 
themes.  These  reading  assignments  are  included  in  the  appendix. 
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The  Themes: 
Mapping  The  Moral  Landscape 


The  landscape  of  moral  behavior  in  a  democratic  society  is  enormously  complex. 
It  is  tempting  to  use  codes,  mottoes  and  grand  principles  to  help  us  find  our  way. 
But  these  often  leave  us  without  the  details  necessary  to  find  resolutions  to 
everyday  problems.  Also,  the  real  world  is  full  of  accident,  chance,  absurdity, 
and  unprincipled  behavior,  making  it  even  more  difficult  to  find  our  way. 

The  following  are  the  major  points  of  reference  in  our  mapping  scheme.  They 
are  like  beacon  signals  in  navigation,  always  useful  as  landmarks  in  making 
moral  judgements.  And  always  a  place  to  come  back  to  when  confused  or 
uncertain. 


1.  Deception:  Reduce  the  use  of  deceptive  practices;  prefer  honesty  and 
truth  even  in  small  things.  Partnerships  are  built  on  truth  and  trust  in 
personal  and  public  relationships.  The  police/community  partnership  is 
dependent  on  truth  and  trust  between  the  partners. 

2.  Open-mindedness:  Disdain  prejudice  and  keep  an  open  mind;  value 
diversity;  practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

3.  Principled  Behavior:  Act  on  principle;  reconsider  the  "code  of  silence"  or 
"the  blue  wall  of  silence." 


4.  Right  vs.  Wrong:  Recognize  right  from  wrong;  choose  what  is  right  and 
learn  to  avoid  temptation. 

5.  Right  vs.  Right:  Know  that  many  dilemmas  are  a  choice  between  two  or 
more  competing  "right"  possibilities.  Resolving  dilemmas  requires 
weighing  different  and  competing  values,  then  choosing  a  solution  that  is 
true  to  your  highest  values. 

6.  Morality  of  Justice  and  Caring:  Know  that  moral  decisions  require  a 
balance  between  justice  and  caring.  Research  has  shown  that  men  tend 
to  rely  on  the  morality  of  justice  and  women  tend  to  rely  on  the  morality  of 
caring.  Policing  needs  both  viewpoints. 

7.  Corruption:  Understand  that  corruption  is  the  scourge  of  the  police 
profession.  The  most  promising  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  honest  cop. 


8.       Justification  and  Excuses:  Resist  the  temptation  to  convince  yourself  that 
bad  behavior  is  justified  because  everyone  does  it.   We  know  it  is  an 


imperfect  world  we  live  in.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we  should  succumb  to 
cynicism  and  sink  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

9.  Attitude:   Attitude  matters.   What  rattles  around  in  your  head  is  sure  to 
come  out  your  mouth  and  get  you  in  trouble.  Work  on  your  attitude. 

10.  Character:  People  live,  make  mistakes,  improve  and  develop  a  moral  life 
over  time.  The  end  result  of  work  in  examining  ethics  is  wisdom. 


QUESTIONS  AS  ANSWERS 


Any  discussion  of  complex  moral  problems  often  raises  more  questions  than 
answers.  Asking  the  right  questions,  however,  is  the  first  step  toward  healthy 
and  principled  resolution  of  these  problems.  The  cases  that  are  included  in  the 
modules  are  complete  stories  -  they  don't  end  by  asking  the  students  to 
speculate  about  what  they  might  have  done  if  they  were  in  the  situation.  They 
tell  the  whole  story  and  are  followed  by  questions  intended  to  provoke  thoughtful 
and  useful  analysis.  Questions  can  be  compared  to  the  cutting  surfaces  of  earth- 
boring  drills.  Good  questions  are  like  diamond  drill-bits;  they  provide  the  cutting 
power  to  go  deep  into  a  problem  where  resolutions  are  to  be  found.  Asking  the 
right  questions  is  more  important  than  coming  to  a  quick-fix  solution. 

The  following  set  of  questions  is  a  start.  Over  the  course  of  the  academy,  there 
will  be  many  more  questions.  A  good  question  can  be  as  much  like  a  precious 
gem  as  a  good  resolution.  The  right  question  often  holds  the  answer  within  it. 

A.      How  do  I  avoid  misconduct  and  its  painful  consequences? 

1.  How  do  I  control  compelling  desires  that  could  easily  iead  to  illness, 
injury,  humiliation,  jail,  and  divorce? 

2.  How  much  am  I  willing  to  risk?  Is  the  risk  a  desire  in  itself?  Do  I 
"throw  caution  to  the  wind"  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  the  gamble? 

3.  Do  I  really  know  the  law,  rules  and  expectations?  Is  ignorance  an 
easy  way  to  excuse  misconduct? 

4.  Do  I  feel  entitled  to  more  than  I  get?    Does  entitlement  justify 
misconduct? 

5.  Do  I  have  an  attitude  or  arrogance  that  lets  me  believe  I  am  above 
the  law  or  can  treat  others  badly? 

6.  Am  I  honest  with  others  and  help  them  avoid  misconduct  while 
expecting  the  same? 

7.  Can  I  satisfy  most  of  my  desires,  including  getting  ahead  at  work, 
while  staying  true  to  myself  and  my  family? 

8.  Can  I  anticipate  difficult  situations,  plan  ahead  of  time,  and  stay  true 
to  my  beliefs,  thus  avoiding  the  need  to  act  before  thinking? 

9.  How  do  remorse  and  forgiveness  help  us  to  learn  from  mistakes? 


B.  What  do  the  major  belief  systems  tell  us  about  good  behavior? 

1.  What  does  my  religion  tell  me  about  the  way  people  should 
behave?  Sacred  texts,  prayers,  rituals,  doctrine,  sermon,  and  law. 

2.  What  do  civic  law,  rules,  regulations,  social  convention  and 
contracts  have  to  tell  me  about  the  way  a  democratic  society  is 
organized  and  how  I  am  supposed  to  behave? 

3.  What  are  the  organizational  demands  on  me?  How  do  managers, 
performance  evaluation,  quotas,  and  production  numbers  influence 
my  behavior? 

4.  What  do  my  parents  and  friends  expect  from  me? 

C.  Who  am  I?  What  do  I  believe  and  who  do  I  want  to  be? 

1.  Can  I  reflect  on  the  deeply  personal  and  meaningful  moments  of 
my  life  when  I  define  my  character,  know  who  I  am,  and  admire  that 
person? 

2.  What  principles  do  I  believe  in  and  can  I  stand  firm  on  them? 

3.  Do  I  take  the  time  to  sort  out  complexity  and  be  true  to  my  beliefs  or 
am  I  easily  moved  by  whim  and  desire? 

4.  Can  I  forgive  mistakes  in  myself  and  others? 

D.  What  do  I  do  about  all  the  absurdity  around  me?  How  do  I  close  the  gap 
between  what  I  think  should  be  right  and  what  I  actually  see  happening? 

1 .  If  it  is  so  crazy  out  there,  how  do  I  make  sense  of  a  world  that  is  so 
non-sensical? 

2.  If  power  can  make  reason  inconsequential,  why  don't  I  just  try  for 
power  and  forget  principled  behavior? 

3.  Don't  I  need  friends  more  than  I  need  principles?  How  do  I  balance 
competing  interest?  Truth  and  loyalty  for  example. 

4.  If  others  get  away  with  immoral  acts  and  benefit,  why  should  I  be 
any  different? 

5.  Just  look  at  the  superior  officers;  they're  not  much  of  an  example. 
If  they  can  act  badly,  why  should  I  try  so  hard? 


6.       Really,  isn't  winning  what  counts? 


E.  In  policing,  a  profession  that  often  sees  issues  in  terms  of  "black  or  white," 
"right  or  wrong,"  how  do  we  treat  complexity  and  acknowledge  ambiguity? 
What  do  we  do  about  contradictions? 

1.  What  does  it  mean  when  a  character  in  a  play  by  Jean  Paul  Sartre 
says,  "How  you  cling  to  your  purity,  young  man!  How  afraid  you  are 
to  soil  your  hands!... Well,  I  have  dirty  hands.  Right  up  to  the 
elbows.  I've  plunged  them  in  filth  and  blood.  But  what  do  you 
hope?  Do  you  think  you  can  govern  innocently?" 

2.  What  is  wisdom?  What  is  maturity? 

F.  How  good  is  good?  How  bad  is  bad? 

1 .  How  much  tolerance  do  we  have  for  mistakes?  Can  good  people 
make  bad  decisions  and  recover  from  mistakes? 

2.  When  is  there  no  hope  of  redemption? 

3.  How  do  we  assign  rating  systems  to  good  and  bad  deeds?  How  do 
we  reward  good  behavior  and  punish  bad  behavior? 

4.  What  do  I  do  when  others  think  I  have  committed  a  breech  of 
integrity  but  I  don't  think  I've  done  anything  wrong? 


APPLIED  PATROL  PROCEDURES/ 
PATROL  RESPONSE  PROCEDURES 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Having  an  arrogant,  discourteous,  inflammatory  manner  even  to 
people  who  are  swearing  and  out  of  control  themselves. 

B.  Displaying  a  poor  work  ethic. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  use  tough  language  and  a  tough 
voice  to  help  subdue  a  belligerent  suspect.  This  is 
substantially  different  from  arrogance  and  an  inflammatory 
manner. 

2.  You  can  be  the  most  courteous  and  mild-mannered  officer 
and  still  get  a  complaint.  There  are  troublemakers  out  there 
who  know  the  I. A.  System  and  how  to  use  it  against  officers. 

3.  There  are  some  supervisors  who  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  arrests  and  paperwork.  It  is  a  possibility  that  a  good 
work  ethic  may  not  be  viewed  as  a  positive  by  some  people. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  The  need  to  belong  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  way 
people  balance  truth  and  loyalty.  When  the  need  is  great, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  loyalty  will  take  precedence  over 
the  truth  even  in  small  things.  Pivotal  issues  in  becoming  a 
police  officer  are  self-awareness,  the  strength  to  be 
deliberate,  and  the  will  to  act  on  principled  convictions. 
These  will  help  weigh  truth  against  loyalty  in  decision 
making.  This  deliberate  decision  process  will  mitigate  the 
chance  of  getting  sucked  into  making  decisions  by  chance. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  new  sergeant  is  assigned  to  your  shift.  It  doesn't  take  long  for 
you  to  realize  that  the  sergeant  is  not  that  interested  in  any  police 
work  after  3  a.m.    He  is  studying  for  the  lieutenants'  exam  and 
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doesn't  want  to  be  bothered.  Not  knowing  how  to  think  about  this 
you  bring  the  issue  up  to  another  officer  who  is  a  friend  and  is 
working  days.  He  recognizes  the  issue  and  tells  you  that  he  is 
experiencing  a  similar  situation  in  that  his  sergeant  is 
hypersensitive  to  complaints  and  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  he 
doesn't  want  any  complaints  even  if  police  work  has  to  take  a  back 
seat. 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  this? 

2.  What  are  some  other  hindrances  to  a  good  work  ethic? 

3.  How  can  you  maintain  a  high  level  of  performance  despite 
some  influences  to  the  contrary? 

4.  What  motivates  the  high  achievers?  Why  should  you  take 
them  on  as  role  models? 

B.  A  seasoned  officer  has  a  great  reputation  for  being  able  to  handle 
particularly  ornery  and  belligerent  kids  especially  when  they  are 
drunk  and  out  of  control.  On  several  occasions  you've  watched  him 
use  threatening  and  intimidating  language  in  a  most  effective  way. 
The  only  problem  is  that  this  officer  has  accumulated  more  than  his 
share  of  complaints. 

1 .  What  do  you  think  about  this  officer? 

2.  What  do  you  speculate  could   be  the  cause  of  the 
complaints? 

3.  How  do  you  take  this  experience  and  make  it  useful  for  you? 

C.  A  "check  on  the  well  being"  call  comes  into  dispatch.  The 
dispatcher  finds  out  from  a  neighbor  that  the  mail  and  newspapers 
are  collecting  on  the  porch  of  an  elderly  resident.  The  neighbor 
says  that  she  usually  sees  Mrs.  Eldridge  every  day  but  hasn't  for 
three  days  and  she  is  worried.  The  neighbor  also  tells  the 
dispatcher  that  Mrs.  Eldridge's  only  living  relatives  are  a  sister  in 
California  and  a  son  in  Minnesota,  but  she  doesn't  know  any 
details.  The  dispatcher  sends  a  cruiser  to  the  address. 

Officer  Johnson  confirms  the  information  given  to  him  by  the 
dispatcher,  checks  the  front  door  which  is  locked  and  rings  the  bell. 
There  is  no  answer.  Officer  Johnson  then  walks  around  to  the  rear 
of  the  house,  looks  through  a  slightly  open  window  and  sees  Mrs. 
Johnson  covered  in  bed.    He  knocks,  but  gets  no  response. 
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Deeming  the  situation  an  emergency,  he  pries  open  the  screen, 
raises  the  window  and  climbs  in.  A  quick  examination  indicates 
that  Mrs.  Eldridge  has  died  in  her  sleep. 

Officer  Johnson  calls  for  a  backup  officer  and  the  Medical 
Examiner.  In  the  meantime,  he  looks  through  some  papers  on  a 
nearby  card  table  in  the  hopes  of  learning  the  phone  numbers  and 
addresses  of  the  next  of  kin.  In  the  process,  he  discovers  a  plain 
envelope  with  several  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  Just  as  he  is  taking 
the  money  out  of  the  envelope  and  slipping  it  into  his  pocket,  the 
backup  officer  has  arrived  at  the  back  window  and  sees  what  is 
happening.  Officer  Johnson  is  not  sure  whether  or  not  he  was 
seen,  but  knows  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was. 

1.  What  are  some  possible  discussions  between  the  two 
officers?  Would  it  help  to  know  more  about  their  lives  and 
careers?  If  so,  what  are  some  possibilities  and  how  do 
these  change  the  discussions? 

2.  There  is  a  view  that  petty  theft  requires  two  elements:  desire 
and  opportunity.  What  are  the  opportunities  that  police 
officers  are  exposed  to?  What  are  some  of  the 
circumstances  or  personalities  or  reasons  for  desires  to  be 
strong? 

3.  What  are  possible  consequences  of  getting  caught? 

4.  Does  it  matter  how  much  money  is  taken?  What  is  the 
difference  between  principle  and  value?  What  does  the  law 
say  about  theft  with  regard  to  dollar  value? 

D.  In  a  large  metropolitan  police  department  a  call  goes  out  regarding 
four  suspects  believed  to  have  been  involved  in  a  shooting-murder 
minutes  before  the  call.  There  is  a  sketchy  description  of  the 
suspects  and  the  car.  A  patrol  officer  in  a  cruiser  spots  a  black 
male  running  and  jumping  onto  a  fence  in  order  to  get  over  it.  The 
black  male  "suspect"  is  caught  on  the  fence  and  pulled  to  the 
ground  and  beaten  fiercely  by  the  first  officer  who  is  then  joined  by 
another  officer.  The  two  of  them  completely  overpower  the 
"suspect"  and  beat  him  badly.  In  the  meantime,  a  third  cruiser 
arrives.  By  this  time  the  suspect  is  bleeding  badly  as  the  arresting 
officers  get  in  their  last  kicks.  In  these  last  few  seconds  of  the 
encounter,  the  suspect  is  able  to  identify  himself  as  a  police  officer, 
but  is  left  bleeding  as  the  three  other  officers  quickly  get  back  in 
their  cruisers  and  leave.  In  the  subsequent  investigation,  the  third 
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officer  on  the  scene  testifies  that  he  saw  nothing.  He  is 
subsequently  charged  with  perjury  and  convicted. 

1.  What  do  you  know  about  the  "Code  of  Silence?"  What 
examples  have  you  heard  and  seen  first  hand? 

2.  Are  there  pros  and  cons  to  the  "Code?" 

3.  Who  are  the  stakeholders  in  the  above  case? 

4.  Assuming  he  saw  more  than  he  testified  to,  what  were  the 
options  for  the  silent  officer? 

IV.  Activities 

Applied  Patrol  Procedures  gives  students  and  instructors  an  opportunity  to 
role-play  and  practice  the  skills  learned  throughout  the  course.  In 
conjunction  with  this  addendum  to  the  curriculum,  role-play  situations  that 
have  ethical  issues  embedded  in  them.  The  following  are  some 
examples. 

A.  An  officer  who  has  been  in  a  chase  is  all  pumped  up  and  somewhat 
out  of  control  when  he  catches  the  suspect.  You  are  the  back  up 
officer  who  arrives  to  see  the  primary  officer  dangerously  close  to 
serious  excessive  force.  It  is  your  job  to  intervene  and  protect  both 
the  suspect  and  your  fellow  officer.  What  do  you  do  and  say  to  the 
primary  officer? 

B.  The  wife  of  a  fellow  officer  comes  to  the  station  and  wants  to  talk  to 
you  as  his  friend  about  his  drinking  and  domestic  abuse.  Role-play 
the  conversation. 

C.  A  pretty  high  school  girl  approached  you  in  the  square  one 
afternoon.  The  two  of  you  are  alone  and  after  ten  minutes  of 
casual  conversation  you  realize  that  there  is  a  flirtation  developing 
between  the  two  of  you.  You  like  it  and  even  encourage  it  but  you 
don't  have  a  clue  about  where  it  is  going  or  where  it  should  stop. 
The  girl  asks  if  you  are  going  to  be  around  the  square  in  the 
evening.  Role-play  the  flirtation. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Despite  realities  that  can  discourage  and  frustrate  good  police  work 
and  despite  a  common  belief  that  "no  good  deed  goes  unpunished," 
it  is  important  to  an  individual's  self-esteem,  to  the  department's 
morale,  and  to  the  police  profession  to  maintain  a  positive  and 
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strong  work  ethic.  There  are  lots  of  excuses  that  can  be  used  to 
justify  a  lower  standard  of  performance,  and  lots  of  unsupervised 
time  makes  it  easy.  It's  not  just  avoiding  a  catnap  on  the  midnight 
shift;  the  issue  is  one  of  giving  an  honest  days  work  for  a  days  pay. 

B.  Most  I. A.  cases  involve  a  citizen  complaint  regarding  the  attitude  of 
the  officer.  While  some  citizens  use  the  system  to  get  back  at  a 
police  officer  who  was  absolutely  professional,  in  many  cases,  the 
police  officer  just  responded  in  kind  to  the  citizen.  Rude,  arrogant, 
or  taunting  behavior  is  not  a  good  idea. 

VI.  Readings 

A.       The  Vortex. 

Reality  is  very  complicated.  Like  a  game  of  Tetras,  the  flying 
pieces  can  move  too  quickly  and  the  player  can  become 
overwhelmed.  A  good  person  can  make  a  bad  decision  and  get 
caught  in  a  whirlpool  of  events  that  is  hard  to  stop.  This  course  on 
Ethics  &  Integrity  certainly  recognizes  the  complex  nature  of  reality. 
We  offer  "The  Vortex"  as  a  reading  assignment  to  put  forth  several 
propositions: 

1 .  That  good  people  sometimes  make  bad  decisions. 

2.  That,  while  loyalty  can  be  a  virtue,  the  "Code  of  Silence"  is  a 
detriment  to  policing  and  democracy. 

3.  That  it  is  usually  wise  to  try  to  slow  down,  reflect  thoughtfully, 
and  avoid  getting  caught  in  whirlpools. 
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ARRESTS  AND  PROCESSING  DETAINEES 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Using  abusive  language  in  the  booking  room;  taunting. 

B.  Taking  a  prisoner  into  a  non-monitored  area  and  beating  him  in 
order  to  punish  him  for  an  offense  or  attitude. 

C.  Making  an  arrest  to  get  court  time. 

D.  Getting  into  a  verbal  or  physical  fight,  which  may  be  instigated  by 
the  officer,  and  making  the  arrest  to  win  the  fight  and  show  who's  in 
charge. 

E.  Making  a  stop  without  reasonable  suspicion  and  lying  about  it. 

F.  Taking  property  from  an  arrestee  and  not  returning  it. 

G.  Being  disrespectful  of  an  arrestee's  possessions,  clothes,  papers. 
Being  over-zealous  in  the  search. 

H.  Disregarding  an  arrestee's  basic  needs. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  The  decision  between  PC  or  arrest  in  various  settings, 
whether  alcohol  related  or  family  violence,  is  difficult  and 
complex,  especially  when  the  person  is  known  to  the  officer. 

2.  There  is  a  natural  aggressiveness  of  youth  that  has  its  good 
side  and  bad  side.  Young  officers  are  eager,  healthy,  and 
willing  to  take  chances.  As  officers  mature,  they  are  less 
eager  to  be  aggressive.  "Piss  and  vinegar"  of  youth  is  a 
reality.  Maturity  is  a  goal. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  Occasionally,  an  arrest  can  help  to  turn  around  a  person's 
life.  Once  in  a  while  a  person  will  be  grateful  for  the  change 
that  an  arrest  brings  about. 


III.  Cases 


A.  A  police  officer  is  on  patrol.  It  is  Friday  just  after  midnight  when  he 
stops  a  car  for  running  a  stop  sign.  The  vehicle  is  new  and 
expensive,  and  the  driver  is  dressed  in  a  suit  and  tie.  The  driver  is 
able  to  locate  the  registration  fairly  easily,  but  a  somewhat  agitated 
search  of  his  wallet,  pants  pockets  and  glove  compartment  comes 
up  short  on  the  driver's  license.  "  I  must  have  left  my  license  on  my 
dresser,  officer."  The  excuse  is  polite  and  in  a  mousy  voice.  The 
officer  immediately  recognizes  the  driver  and  takes  the  registration 
back  to  his  cruiser  to  run  a  check.  During  that  time,  he  remembers 
exactly  who  this  guy  is.  The  officer  arrested  him  for  O.U.I,  four  or 
five  years  back.  The  arrest  was  difficult  and  the  guy  put  in  a  bogus 
complaint.  Then  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  officer  stopped  him 
again  for  a  suspended  license.  No  arrest,  but  again  a  bogus 
complaint  about  the  way  he  was  treated.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
vehicle  the  officer  is  fuming  inside.  He  imagines  the  driver  is  no 
different  and  assumes  the  worst.  This  time  the  officer  will  give  him 
something  to  complain  about. 

1.  Imagine  how  the  conversation  might  go,  what  taunts  the 
officer  might  use,  how  he  might  pile  on  violations  to  punish 
the  driver?  Could  the  stop  end  up  in  an  arrest  if  the  officer 
wants  it  to  go  there? 

2.  What  will  the  report  say? 

3.  Think  through  the  emotional  chain  of  events  for  the  officer 
and  what  the  consequences  might  be  of  over-reacting? 
What  would  over-reacting  look  like? 

Three  officers  get  off  their  shift  at  11:30  p.m.  and  head  to  a  lounge 
for  a  drink  before  going  home.  They  find  a  table,  order  some  beers, 
and  settle  in  to  relax.  There  is  no  pressure  now  because  everyone 
at  home  is  asleep.  One  of  the  three  recognizes  a  young  woman 
who  is  sitting  with  a  man  at  the  next  table.  They  begin  a 
conversation,  which  extends  beyond  a  courtesy  hello.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  girl's  date  gets  upset  with  his  perception  of  a  flirtation. 
It  doesn't  take  long  for  the  men  to  start  arguing,  then  yelling;  a 
minute  later  there  is  a  shove  and  a  scuffle.  With  the  police  officer 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  the  two  other  police  officers  break  it  up.  The 
first  officer  gets  up,  identifies  himself  as  a  police  officer  and  arrests 
the  guy  for  A&B  on  a  police  officer.  They  take  the  guy  to  the  police 
station  against  the  protests  of  his  female  companion.  He  is 
booked,  shown  to  a  cell  and  bailed  for  $25.00  within  two  hours.  At 
the  arraignment  the  next  day  he  tells  the  clerk  that  he  wants  to 
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make  a  complaint  against  the  police  officer.  The  clerk  sets  up  a 
magistrate's  hearing  for  two  weeks  later.  At  the  hearing,  both  sides 
agree  to  drop  the  charges. 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  off-duty  officers  going  to  local 
lounges  in  the  first  place?  Some  people  say  it  is  a  bad  idea; 
others  say  a  police  officer  has  a  right  to  be  a  regular  guy 
when  off-duty. 

2.  What  are  the  risks  and  dangers  of  this  case  when  the  officer 
involved  in  the  scuffle  is  carrying  a  firearm? 

3.  At  what  point  should  the  other  two  officers  have  stepped  in 
to  help  avoid  the  problem? 

4.  Is  there  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  arrest  in  this  case? 

5.  What  do  you  think  about  the  assertion  that  there  is  a 
higher  standard  of  conduct  for  police  than  for  others  because 
of  the  powers  given  to  police? 

B.  For  several  weeks  a  police  officer  has  observed  and  suspected 
some  street-level  narcotics  transactions.  The  seller  always  stands 
over  a  sewer  drain  and  completes  the  sale  very  quickly.  On  three 
separate  occasions  the  officer  was  not  able  to  get  the  guy  in  a 
position  to  make  a  good  arrest.  The  officer  knows  for  sure  what's 
going  on,  but  the  seller  is  skilled  at  dealing  and  knows  the 
constraints  on  the  police. 

On  the  fourth  occasion,  the  officer  has  everything  in  place.  The 
seller  has  a  big  wad  of  money  in  one  pocket,  has  been  observed  by 
the  officer  going  through  the  motions  of  a  sale,  and  this  time  a 
search  of  the  suspect's  pockets  produces  a  bag  of  cocaine. 
However,  the  bag  of  cocaine  was  in  the  officer's  hand  before  he 
reached  into  the  pocket. 

As  this  is  all  happening,  the  officer  knows  that  the  report  and 
testimony  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  account  for  the  plant,  but  this 
"scum-bag  drug  pusher"  has  to  be  caught.  And  if  this  is  how  justice 
gets  done,  then  so  be  it! 

1 .  Is  it  ok  to  break  the  law  in  order  to  enforce  it? 

2.  What  if  the  stakes  get  very  high  and  you  are  facing  serious 
criminals  who  are  doing  very  bad  things? 
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3.  Do  good  intentions  play  into  the  equation?  What  do  you 
think  about  the  "noble  cause"  argument?  How  far  can  an 
officer  stretch  or  break  the  rules  in  order  to  achieve  good 
results? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Role-play  a  particularly  nasty  encounter  in  which  the  arrestee  is 
cursing  loudly.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  sensitize  student  officers 
to  this  kind  of  behavior  without  the  risk  of  staff  inflicting  personal 
humiliation. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Most  Internal  Affairs  Investigations  have  to  do  with  citizens 
complaining  that  an  officer  used  abusive  language.  All  through  the 
arrest  process,  it  is  unnecessary  for  officers  to  give  back  in  kind  the 
language  they  may  receive. 

B.  In  cases  where  the  officer  knows  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  arrest,  it  is  especially  important  to  act  under  the  assumption  that 
the  incident  will  get  full  public  disclosure. 

C.  Respect  does  not  mean  "having  admiration  for  another";  it  means 
treating  another  person  the  way  you  would  want  to  be  treated.  In 
all  cases  of  arrest,  the  officer  should  respect  the  rights,  dignity  and 
humanity  of  the  arrestee,  even  if  it  appears  that  the  person  has 
given  up  any  access  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  Punishment  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  courts. 
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BEAT  &  COMMUNITY  PROFILING 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  "profiling."  When  profiling  is  used 
as  a  form  of  stereotyping,  officers  can  make  the  mistake  of  stopping 
people  without  reasonable  suspicion.  Profiling  and  stereotyping 
should  never  have  the  same  meaning. 

B.  Making  assumptions  and  stereotyping  a  whole  neighborhood. 
Assuming  that  everyone  who  lives  in  a  troubled  area  or 
neighborhood  is  suspect. 

C.  Assuming  that  certain  kinds  of  crimes  are  done  by  a  particular  kind 
of  person  and  that  affluent  communities  don't  have  a  particular  kind 
of  crime.  There  is  widespread  anecdotal  evidence  of  denial  in 
affluent  communities. 

D.  Acting  according  to  a  preconceived  expectation;  being  predisposed 
to  believe  that  certain  things  will  happen.  This  may  mean  looking 
the  other  way  in  stable  neighborhoods  and  over-reacting  in  troubled 
neighborhoods. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Some  police  administrators  have  concerns  about  the 
increased  risk  for  breaches  of  integrity  because  of 
community  policing.  They  say  that  as  officers  walk  beats  and 
get  closer  to  their  constituents  there  is  an  increased  risk 
because  of  increased  temptations.  This  is  not  necessarily 
true.  The  familiarity  between  an  officer  and  the  community  is 
a  key  component  of  "beat  development"  and  community 
policing.  At  the  same  time,  increased  awareness  of  integrity 
issues  by  police  can  counter  those  risks. 

2.  Some  departments  blame  their  town's  problems  on  criminals 
from  other  cities  or  towns.  It  is  possible  that  "displacement" 
is  a  false  notion.  If  one  town  reduces  crime,  it  is  likely  that 
crime  is  not  displaced  to  another  town.  It  is  likely  that  crime 
will  go  down  in  the  neighboring  town  too. 

3.  The  economics  of  a  community  is  a  very  important  factor. 
Where  there  is  poverty,  poor  health,  joblessness,  poor 
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education,  and  a  general  lack  of  financial  resources  in  public 
institutions,  there  is  probably  a  much-increased  risk  of  crime, 
disease,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
This  is  a  stark  and  frustrating  reality.  Police  often  work  on 
the  crime  and  feel  they  get  nowhere,  especially  when  the 
economic  situation  of  a  community  is  deteriorating. 

4.  Some  cities  have  "projects"  or  geographically  defined  areas 
that  have  more  problems  than  other  areas  of  the  city.  These 
areas  house  mostly  good  people  who  are  poor  and  are  often 
victimized  themselves. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  An  officer  described  this  personal  story:  "I  am  a  fun-loving 
guy  and  like  to  hear  and  tell  jokes.  I  would  tell  any  and  all 
jokes  that  I  heard  no  matter  what  the  content  was.  My  wife 
and  kids  started  to  call  me  on  some  of  them,  especially  the 
ethnic  and  sex  jokes.  I  just  thought  they  were  funny  and 
didn't  really  consider  much.  Then,  on  Martin  Luther  King 
Day,  I  went  to  a  service  at  a  local  church.  Three  high  school 
kids  read  essays  they  had  written.  The  essays  were  very 
moving.  One  of  the  kids  talked  about  the  pain  she  felt  every 
time  she  heard  a  joke  making  fun  of  her  race.  It  was  one  of 
those  "defining  moments"  for  me.  Right  then  and  there  I 
decided  that  making  fun  of  others  was  not  funny.  I  am  not 
on  a  crusade,  but  I  don't  like  to  hear  the  stuff  that  I  used  to 
think  was  so  funny." 

Cases 

A.  In  a  state  other  than  Massachusetts,  the  State  Patrol  had  a 
common  practice  of  pointing  the  headlights  of  a  cruiser  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  highway  in  such  a  way  that,  as  a  car  passed  by,  the 
officer  could  get  a  "snapshot"  of  the  occupants.  When  the  officer 
spotted  "suspicious"  occupants  it  was  the  practice  to  pursue  and 
stop  the  car  as  a  "precautionary"  measure.  A  justification  for  this 
practice  was  the  high  frequency  of  drug  trafficking  on  the  highway. 

1.  How  does  the  justification  measure  up  in  light  of 
constitutional  rights  and  restraints? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  such  practices  on  groups  of  people  who 
feel  they  are  being  unjustly  treated? 
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B.  A  young,  black,  plainclothes  cop  on  duty  is  stopped  by  police  for 
the  third  time  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  experiencing 
what  he  didn't  want  to  believe  is  true:  He  is  being  stopped  only 
because  he  is  black. 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  reports  by  fellow  officers  who 
experience  profiling? 

C.  In  an  all-white  community  it  is  commonly  believed  by  citizens  and 
police  that  a  suspicious  person  is  anyone  who  looks  out  of  place. 

1 .  Is  this  acceptable?  Who  would  this  include? 

2.  What  if  an  officer  believes  it  is  acceptable  to  stop  anyone  at 
any  time  as  long  as  the  person  is  treated  with  respect  and 
courtesy? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Go  to  city  hall  or  town  hall  and  find  a  history  of  the  community. 
Read  it  and  write  a  short  summary. 

B.  Make  a  short  presentation  on  the  symbols  included  on  the  police 
department  patch.  What  do  these  mean  for  the  community? 

C.  Do  a  research  project  on  the  civic  organizations  in  the  community. 
Write  a  two-page  summary. 

D.  Begin  a  collection  of  resources  and  referral  contacts  in  other  social 
service  agencies  both  private  and  public. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Profiling  as  a  means  to  collect  data  and  learn  about  a  community  is 
a  useful  activity.  Profiling  used  as  a  tool  for  stereotyping  and 
making  unwarranted  assumptions  about  individuals,  neighborhoods 
and  communities  is  wrong. 

B.  In  the  era  of  community  policing,  police  working  to  support 
institutions  that  can  improve  the  economic  vitality  of  a  community 
may  be  doing  as  much  to  reduce  crime  as  activities  that  deal  with 
the  crime  itself. 
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BIAS  CRIMES 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Promoting  or  committing  a  bias  crime,  such  as  gay  bashing. 

B.  Harassing  or  taunting  members  of  minority  groups. 

C.  Prejudging  situations  and  stopping  someone  without  reasonable 
suspicion  and  based  on  the  perception  that  the  person  belong  to  a 
particular  group. 

D.  Promoting  prejudicial  and  harassing  behavior  in  the  department. 

E.  Using  belittling  or  derogatory  language  toward  anyone,  especially 
because  of  perceived  association  with  a  particular  group. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Some  people  identify  with  their  religion,  others  with  their 
ethnicity  or  nationality,  and  still  others  with  their  gender.  At 
times  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  sort  out  the  complexity 
of  why  a  crime  was  committed.  The  easy  path  is  to  avoid 
the  issue  altogether  and  disregard  bias  as  a  motive. 

2.  Our  society  promotes  competition  and  winning.  When 
winning  means  that  there  are  winners  and  losers,  it  is  easy 
to  look  outside  one's  own  group  to  find  the  losers.  Tolerance 
and  respect  are  easy  words  to  say  and  hard  to  feel  when  the 
world  seems  so  competitive.  "Win-win"  is  not  just  a  slogan;  it 
is  always  possible  to  look  for  solutions  to  problems  so  that  all 
parties  get  1 00%  of  what  they  want. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1 .  Standing  up  for  the  underdog  can  be  a  significant  moment  of 
self-respect  for  anyone.  One  officer  told  a  story  about  a  5th 
grade  boy  whose  hair  all  fell  out  because  of  an  untreatable 
allergy.  This  boy  suffered  terrible  taunts  until  one  day 
another  boy  shaved  his  own  head  as  a  sign  of  empathy. 
Years  later  he  remembers  that  act  as  the  most  important 
moment  of  his  life. 
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Cases 


Over  the  last  several  hundred  years  the  world  has  seen  mammoth 
inhumanity  to  man  based  on  the  same  bias  that  causes  a  single  ignorant 
person  to  perpetrate  harm  on  another  person  because  of  race,  gender, 
religion,  sexuality  or  other  personal  characteristics.  Some  examples  of 
these  colossal  events  are:  1)  slavery;  2)  the  Holocaust;  3)  the 
encampment  of  Japanese  Americans  in  the  West  during  WWII;  4)  the 
slaughter  of  Native  Americans  during  the  Westward  Movement.  These 
great  wounds  are  still  not  healed  and  still  cause  pain  to  the  people  whose 
relatives  suffered  them.  Symbols  of  these  events  can  be  used  to  cause 
pain  today.  For  example,  the  Swastika  is  a  common  form  of  graffiti  used 
to  desecrate  and  harm  Jewish  buildings.  The  word  Nigger  clearly  invokes 
images  of  the  misery  of  slavery. 

When  perpetrators  are  confronted  the  most  common  reply  is,  "It  was  just  a 
joke.  I  didn't  mean  any  harm." 

Consider  these  cases  and  questions  that  follow: 

A.  A  police  department  official  is  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  at  City  Hall.  It  is  a  hot  summer  evening  and  even  with 
fans  going  everyone  is  sweating  in  the  old  Colonial  Style  building 
with  no  air  condition.  The  issue  on  the  table  regards  giving  health 
benefits  to  the  partners  of  gay  employees  of  the  city.  At  a  break, 
out  in  the  hall,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
overhears  a  comment  by  the  police  official  that  suggested  if  the  City 
did  not  give  health  benefits  to  "fags"  it  could  afford  to  air  condition 
City  Hall. 

B.  Student  Officers  in  a  Massachusetts  Municipal  Police  Academy 
have  an  informal  class  rivalry  going  on  in  which  little  jokes  are 
played  on  one  another.  One  joke  was  to  put  stickers  on  each 
other's  equipment  with  clever  insults  directed  toward  the  rival.  In 
one  exchange  a  Swastika  and  the  words  "queers  and  steers"  were 
put  on  each  other's  lockers  for  all  to  see. 

1 .  What  other  incidents  like  these  have  you  heard  of? 

2.  What  do  you  believe  was  the  intent  of  the  comments?  Even 
if  harm  is  denied,  what  underlying  attitudes  are  there? 

3.  What  can  be  some  of  the  severe  consequences  of  these 
incidents? 
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4.       What's  wrong  with  the  old  saying  "sticks  and  stones  will 
break  my  bones,  but  words  will  never  hurt  me?" 

An  issue  that  keeps  popping  up,  like  mushrooms  in  hot  and  humid 
weather,  is  one  of  unequal  treatment  by  police  of  minorities.  The  following 
case  is  real,  but  more  importantly  may  represent  many  other  similar 
cases.  Here's  what  happened: 

C.  In  a  city  of  about  250,000  people,  a  television  producer  sends  out  a 
crew  to  look  for  examples  of  mistreatment  or  unequal  treatment  of 
minorities.  It  is  a  warm  summer  evening  in  a  downtown  area  in  the 
parking  lot  of  a  fast  food  restaurant.  The  crew  is  made  up  of  four 
black  men,  in  a  new,  fully-loaded  Mustang  convertible  and  a  van 
that  has  their  film  equipment.  It  is  1 :30  a.m.  and  they  have  stopped 
for  something  to  eat,  all  four  relaxing  and  eating  their  burgers  in  the 
convertible  with  the  van  parked  next  to  it.  There  are  several  other 
vehicles  parked  in  the  lot,  a  few  people  in  the  restaurant,  and  some 
occasional  foot  traffic  as  the  bars  and  bus  station  wind  down  for  the 
night. 

A  few  minutes  into  the  meal,  a  white  police  officer  pulls  into  the 
parking  lot,  parks  his  cruiser,  approaches  the  Mustang,  and  in  a 
most  polite  and  professional  manner  begins  a  field  interrogation. 
He  asks  their  names,  where  they  are  from,  what  they  are  doing  and 
for  some  identification  and  learns  that  they  are  from  out  of  town. 
The  driver  of  the  car  is  a  little  annoyed  and  in  a  sharp  voice  asks 
why  they  are  being  questioned.  The  officer  explains  that  this  is  a 
high  crime  area  that  has  experienced  some  shootings  and 
robberies  recently  and  that  it  is  just  not  safe  for  people  who  are  not 
from  around  here.  The  officer  then  suggests  that  they  move  along 
for  their  own  safety,  returns  to  his  cruiser  and  drives  off.  To  all 
appearances,  this  has  been  a  courteous  and  professional  handling 
of  a  legitimate  field  interrogation. 

Upon  hearing  the  story,  the  TV  producer  decides  to  follow  up.  One 
month  later,  he  sends  an  all  white  male  team  to  the  same  spot. 
The  men  are  parked  in  the  same  vehicle  in  the  identical  parking 
space  with  the  same  van  parked  next  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  they 
ordered  the  same  kinds  of  burgers.  Over  the  course  of  several 
hours,  various  police  cruisers  pass  by  no  less  than  16  times.  But 
none  stopped  to  interview  the  men  in  the  flashy  red  convertible. 

1 .       Is  this  story  indicative  of  unequal  treatment?  Are  there  other 
similar  cases  you  know? 
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2.  How  would  you  view  this  case  if  the  officer  who  did  the  field 
interrogation  of  the  four  black  men  were  black? 

3.  What  are  some  consequences  when  a  situation  like  this 
becomes  known  to  the  Chief  or  to  the  public? 

The  police  officer  who  told  the  above  story  had  an  interesting 
additional  story.  He  explained  that  his  mother,  for  a  family  holiday, 
made  a  cake  with  one  of  the  ingredients  being  a  full  can  of 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup.  She  proudly  told  this  to  everyone  and 
said  that  it  tastes  like  a  spice  cake.  The  police  officer  told  his 
mother  that  he  wouldn't  eat  the  cake  because  he  was  sickened  by 
the  thought  of  putting  soup  and  cake  together.  It  didn't  matter  what 
it  tastes  like  -  you  just  don't  make  cake  with  soup. 

1.  Why  do  some  people  get  things  fixed  in  their  minds  about 
the  way  things  have  to  be  or  what  things  are  not  acceptable? 

2.  How  does  this  story  relate  to  the  above  story?  Are  there 
situations  you  know  in  which  people  have  absolute  views 
about  customs  that  are  too  odd  to  tolerate?  Absolute  views 
about  who  belongs  and  who  doesn't? 

3.  Discuss  the  idea  that  bias  is  not  always  a  one-way  street, 
between  majority  and  minority  groups,  but  often  goes  both 
ways. 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Find  and  attend  a  meeting  of  a  multi-cultural  or  multi-religious 
council.  Learn  and  report  on  its  mission. 

B.  Attend  a  meeting  of  a  gay  and  lesbian  activist  association.  Practice 
listening;  learn  about  the  association's  mission  and  report  on  it. 

C.  Find  a  victim  of  a  hate  crime.  Listen  to  his/her  story.  Tell  the  story 
to  another  member  of  the  class. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Bias  crimes  are  crimes  not  only  against  the  targeted  victim,  but 
against  a  particular  group  or  community.  As  such,  they  have  far 
reaching  impact  on  a  large  population.  Hate  crimes  are  very 
serious  crimes. 
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B.  The  "grand"  principles  of  equality  and  equal  access  are  easy  to 
agree  to  because  they  are  so  "grand."  The  more  difficult  task  is  to 
learn  to  appreciate  difference  and  to  resist  prejudice. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Lying  about  plain  view;  for  example,  saying  that  drugs  were  on  the 
seat  of  the  car  in  plain  view  when  in  fact  they  were  under  the  seat. 
Not  adhering  to  plain  view  doctrine. 

B.  Making  up  informants  when  in  fact  there  were  none. 

C.  Lying  about  exigent  circumstances. 

D.  Fixing  sloppy  investigations  or  searches  by  using  creative  writing  or 
testimony  later  on. 

E.  Supporting  misconduct  on  the  part  of  another  officer  by  lying. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  When  it  is  blatantly  clear  that  a  suspect  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  it 
is  easy  for  an  officer  to  get  tunnel  vision  and  want  to  push 
the  case  forward  disregarding  constitutional  restrictions  and 
limitations.  The  internal  battle  between  the  oath  to  uphold 
the  constitution  and  the  desire  to  rectify  injustice  is  complex 
and  real.  However,  no  case  is  worth  losing  credibility  or  a 
career;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "street  law." 

2.  There  may  be  a  perception  that  lawyers  are  not  required  to 
play  by  the  same  rules  as  the  police.  Some  police  officers 
will  ask,  "If  lawyers  can  lie  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  then  why 
am  I  held  to  such  a  high  standard."  The  issue  of  a  perceived 
double  standard  is  a  real  one. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  Some  officers  who  have  had  exemplary  careers  can  get 
involved  in  misconduct  by  being  drawn  into  a  problematic 
situation  by  another  officer.  It  is  only  half  the  battle  to  stay 
clear  of  misconduct  yourself;  the  other  half  is  to  stay  clear  of 
officers  who  show  high  risk  of  misconduct. 
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III.  Cases 


A.  A  recent  graduate  of  the  police  academy  is  trying  to  figure  things 
out  and  decide  who  among  the  veteran  officers  would  make  good 
role  models.  Having  a  comfortable  and  open  relationship  with  his 
dad,  the  young  officer  has  no  trouble  talking  with  and  listening  to 
the  senior  people.  They  seem  to  have  the  calm,  mature  approach 
that  he  has  always  experienced  with  his  father.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  wants  to  be  assertive/aggressive  and  get  out  there  to 
experience  the  world  in  his  own  way.  So  he  also  listens  to  and 
watches  those  "young  bulls"  who  have  a  sharper  edge  and  a  quick 
manner. 

One  night,  one  of  those  "young  bulls"  pulls  over  a  car  just  because 
it  and  the  occupants  look  suspicious.  As  the  stop  procedes,  the 
officer  is  confirmed  in  his  suspicion,  does  a  search  and  finds  a 
loaded  handgun.  In  his  report  the  officer  makes  up  a  bogus  reason 
for  the  stop. 

A  few  weeks  later,  not  being  satisfied  to  stand  by  his  report  on  his 
own,  the  officer  engages  the  recent  graduate  in  conversation,  tells 
him  about  the  stop  and  that  the  DA's  office  is  questioning  it.  He 
asks  the  rookie  to  testify  that  he  saw  the  stop  and  that  there  was 
reasonable  suspicion. 

The  rookie  tells  the  officer  that  he  needs  a  day  to  think  about  it. 
Over  the  next  24  hours  he  weighs  the  consequences  of  lying 
against  the  consequences  of  confronting  an  officer  more  senior 
than  himself.  Knowing  that  he  won't  lie,  the  young  officer  decides 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  senior  officer  in  the  hopes  of  getting  him  to 
change  his  mind  and  tell  the  truth. 

1.  What  are  the  issues  in  this  case?  What  are  the  values  that 
are  at  odds? 

2.  What  are  some  other  examples  of  "truth"  and  "loyalty"  being 
in  conflict? 

B.  A  police  officer  from  Massachusetts,  after  long  and  difficult 
conversations  with  his  wife  and  two  teenage  children,  decides  to 
move  to  Tennessee  to  be  close  to  his  elderly  parents  who  find  it 
harder  and  harder  to  care  for  themselves.  The  officer  feels  lucky  to 
find  a  lateral  transfer  option  and,  deep  down,  is  happy  about 
returning  "home"  after  all  these  years.  In  his  first  week  on  the  new 
job,  the  officer  finds  himself  in  a  startling  situation.  As  a  trained  and 
seasoned  juvenile  officer,  he  is  sent  to  the  high  school  to  deal  with 
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several  seniors  who  have  been  taunting  and  now  assaulting  a  male 
sophomore  who  has  not  kept  it  a  secret  that  he  is  gay.  On 
interviewing  the  seniors  the  officer  learns  that  the  seniors  have 
been  taught  in  their  church  that  gays  and  lesbians  are  sinners  and 
should  be  willing  to  try  to  change  their  ways.  The  gay  sophomore 
can't  understand  the  seniors.  He  believes  that  he  has  a  perfectly 
sound  relationship  with  God,  is  not  sinning  regardless  of  the  reason 
for  his  being  gay  (choice  or  genetic  disposition),  and  should  not  be 
the  object  of  any  hate  or  "conversion"  campaigns.  After  all,  doesn't 
the  Constitution  protect  his  civil  rights  and  freedom? 

The  officer,  even  though  he  has  years  of  experience  with  juveniles, 
was  stunned  by  the  depth  of  the  problem.  Here  in  front  of  him  was 
a  conflict  of  belief  as  charged  as  any  he  had  ever  encountered. 
This  was  not  just  a  case  of  intolerance;  the  intolerance  was 
intensely  supported  by  a  strong  religious  belief  system. 

The  officer  quickly  realized  that  he  had  his  hands  full.  Besides 
dealing  with  the  immediate  threat  to  the  gay  student,  he  knew  that 
the  situation  may  just  be  the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  He  knew  that  a 
broad  educational  program  in  the  high  school  was  needed  but  that 
it  would  require  a  lot  of  work  and  enormous  problem  solving  skills. 
There  were  constitutional  and  legal  issues;  there  were  school  and 
police  department  policies;  and  there  were  attitudes.  All  might 
present  obstacles. 

1 .  What  are  the  moral  issues  involved  in  this  case? 

2.  What  are  the  legal  and  policy  issues  involved? 

3.  How  should  the  officer  approach  the  bigger  picture,  an 
environment  that  might  mistakenly  lead  to  intolerance  and 
violence? 

4.  What  problem  solving  and  collaboration  skills  will  be 
needed? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  constitutional  rights  and 
lifestyle? 

C.  In  a  suspected  rape,  the  assailant  is  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
police  station.  The  arresting  officer  is  a  22-year  veteran.  For  some 
reason,  he  forgets  or  neglects  to  give  the  Miranda  Warning.  The 
young  rookie  who  is  assisting  in  the  arrest,  reminds  the  veteran 
officer  about  Miranda.  The  veteran  officer  is  insulted,  gets  angry 
and  tells  him  to  get  lost.  In  the  heat  of  unreasonable  emotions,  the 
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Miranda  Warning  is  never  given.  And  in  the  end,  because  of  this 
mistake,  the  case  is  thrown  out. 

1.  What  examples  of  self-destructive  behavior  like  this  can  you 
think  of?  How  might  this  behavior  effect  police  performance 
on  a  day-to-day  basis? 

2.  Is  this  an  example  of  sloppy  police  work  and/or  intentional 
irrationality? 

3.  How  can  we  minimize  this  kind  of  behavior  in  ourselves  and 
correct  it  in  others? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Bring  in  any  newspaper  article  that  points  out  constitutional  issues. 
In  small  groups,  have  students  present  and  discuss  the  issues, 
especially  the  related  ethical  issues. 

B.  Do  an  Internet  search  on  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Cases  and  Lawyers 
Weekly  (U.S.  and  Mass.)  on  recent  constitutional  cases. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  The  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  apply  to  everyone  equally. 

B.  Lying  in  a  report  or  in  testimony  is  wrong.  This  includes  the 
intentional  deletion  of  pertinent  information. 

C.  Ends  do  not  justify  means.  There  are  limits  and  restrictions  put  on 
police  to  ensure  democratic  principles.  Noble  ends  do  not  justify 
subversion  of  the  Constitution. 

D.  The  issue  of  higher  or  a  double  standard  is  real  and  can  be 
frustrating.  But  with  the  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  autocratic 
rule,  these  higher  standards  can  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  police 
profession. 

E.  Respecting  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  even  criminals  who  are  under 
arrest,  is  essential  to  good  policing.  An  emotional  response  to  the 
impact  of  crime  and  the  desire  for  immediate  justice  can  lead  to 
misguided  behavior  by  police.  There  are  techniques  useful  in 
restraining  knee-jerk  reactions. 
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COURT  PROCEDURES 


Misconduct 

A.  Giving  false  testimony  or  "testilying."  In  some  cases  an  officer  will 
out  and  out  commit  perjury,  but  more  often  an  officer  will  feel 
compelled  to  fill  in  parts  of  the  story  that  do  not  belong  to  him  in 
order  to  make  the  story  flow.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  saying  "I 
don't  know." 

B.  At  District  Court  there  are  a  whole  host  of  administrative  shortcuts 
possible  to  get  more  pay.  You  can  work  the  system  by  telling  the 
A.D.A.  you  want  to  go  after  lunch,  by  trying  to  get  out  as  early  as 
you  can  on  a  4-hour  minimum,  or  by  making  an  arrest  in  order  to 
get  court  time. 

C.  The  law  allows  for  a  citizen  to  make  a  complaint  alone,  but 
sometimes  the  officer  will  make  the  complaint  just  to  get  the  court 
time. 

D.  Piling  on  violations  on  a  Chapter  90  stop  or  "stacking  the  ticket"  just 
so  the  citizen  will  request  a  court  appearance  which  means  court 
time  for  the  officer. 

Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Often  the  A.D.A.  is  young,  possibly  just  out  of  school,  and 
has  little  experience.  The  A.D.A.  often  asks  the  police  officer 
what  to  do  about  a  case. 

2.  Some  officers  don't  go  to  court  very  often  and  so  when  they 
do  they  are  not  prepared  for  the  defense  attorneys.  It  is 
easy  to  get  rattled  when  the  attorney  is  hammering  away. 

3.  Jurors  who  come  into  court  are  not  necessarily  police  or 
prosecution  friendly.  The  "us  vs.  them"  mentality  has  a 
civilian  side  and  consequence  in  court. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  Telling  the  truth  and  only  the  truth  is  more  complex  than 
cliches  and  slogans  would  indicate.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
circumstances  and  loyalties  that  compete  with  honesty. 
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However,  early  in  an  officer's  life  and  career  will  come  an 
opportunity  to  decide  that  honesty  is  the  preferred  choice; 
that  deception  should  be  considered  only  as  a  last  resort; 
and  that  honesty  should  become  a  habit.  This  decision  will 
define  the  person  and  character. 

III.  Cases 

A.  Police  officers  are  provided  a  tip  from  a  confidential  informant 
regarding  the  delivery  of  a  substantial  amount  of  drugs.  They 
follow  up,  arrest  a  defendant  and  seize  six  kilos  of  cocaine.  They 
tell  the  defendant  they  are  going  to  get  a  search  warrant.  The  guy's 
family  is  in  the  house.  The  defendant  gives  written  consent  to 
search  the  house.  He  tells  them  where  the  money  and  remainder 
of  drugs  are  in  the  house.  He  tells  them  there  is  a  bag  with  $20K  in 
it.  The  officers  go  in  and  find  the  drugs  and  money  right  where  he 
said,  but  there  is  $100K  in  the  bag.  The  officers  turn  in  everything. 

1.       What  do  you  feel  about  this  story?   Is  this  a  temptation  or 
not? 

B.  Several  police  officers  are  assigned  to  the  anti-crime  unit.  They  are 
cruising  the  streets.  The  police  officers  see  three  gang  members. 
One  of  them  with  a  felony  warrant.  The  three  gang  members  run 
into  a  liquor  store.  When  the  officers  get  into  the  liquor  store,  they 
see  two  guns  on  the  floor  and  a  substantial  amount  of  drugs.  The 
officers  all  said  they  did  not  see  who  dropped  the  drugs  and  guns, 
which  makes  this  a  circumstantial  case.  The  gang  members  are 
found  not  guilty  after  trial.  But  the  officers  did  not  perjure 
themselves  even  when  they  knew  that,  going  into  the  trial,  this 
could  be  the  outcome. 

1 .       What  benefit  is  there  to  the  officers  in  this  case  in  telling  the 
truth? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Visit  a  court.  Have  students  watch  police  officers  testifying.  Have 
students  take  notes  critiquing  performance. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  A  police  officer  wants  to  come  across  on  the  witness  stand  as  the 
"most  credible  officer  ever."  Integrity,  in  part,  means  believability. 
Believability  of  the  officer,  the  report,  the  inculpatory  evidence,  the 
exculpatory  evidence  and  the  reputation  of  the  officer.  The  officer's 
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duty  and  obligation  is  to  uphold  the  law,  not  use  unlawful  means  to 

do  so. 


B.  The  police  officer's  job  is  to  investigate  and  report  the  truth.  It  is  not 
the  police  officer's  job  to  try  the  case  or  deliver  punishment.  That  is 
the  job  of  the  courts. 

C.  Public  trust  is  absolutely  crucial.  The  so-called  blue  wall  of  silence 
hurts  the  police  profession. 

D.  Look  at  the  big  picture  and  tell  the  truth.  Don't  look  at  the 
momentary  snapshot.  Officers  who  get  into  anti-crime  activities 
often  jump  the  gun  and  act  on  hunches.  You  can't  skirt  the 
standard  of  probable  cause. 

E.  Document  everything  completely  and  accurately. 

F.  It  is  so  important  to  follow  the  golden  rule.  This  idea  has  been  told 
over  and  over  again  by  all  the  instructors. 
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CRIME  PREVENTION 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  When  addressing  a  community  meeting,  police  officers  may  have  a 
tendency  to  join  in  with  the  audience  in  complaining,  blaming,  and 
bad-mouthing  a  host  of  people  regarding  problems.  It  is  the 
officer's  responsibility  to  look  for  solutions  to  problems,  not  to  join  in 
on  the  negative  side  of  things. 

B.  Crime  prevention  can  be  big  business  for  alarm  companies. 
Alarms  and  private  security  systems  are  beneficial  tools  in  deterring 
housebreaks.  But  the  business  side  can  present  a  conflict  of 
interest  to  the  police  officer.  Salesmen  work  on  people's  fears. 
Police  officers  should  stay  away  from  recommendations  that  could 
be  in  fact  or  in  perception  a  conflict  of  interest. 

C.  Community  outreach  such  as  "Crime  Watch"  can  bring  an  officer 
close  to  citizens.  Citizens  may  invite  an  officer  to  stop  by  the 
house.  There  is  a  danger  of  getting  "too  friendly."  Alcohol,  sex, 
and  gifts  are  all  real  and  perceived  dangers. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Crime  prevention  has  two  complimentary  directions.  In  the 
first,  efforts  are  directed  toward  victims  and  potential  victims. 
Outreach,  education,  public  service  announcements,  self 
defense  classes,  etc.,  are  all  possible  areas  of  concentration 
for  police  and  other  social  services  providers.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  maybe  more  importantly,  prevention  work  can  be 
directed  at  perpetrators.  By  targeting  habitual  offenders  and 
ensuring  their  accountability,  police,  probation  officers, 
D.A.'s  and  others,  can  be  effective  in  preventing  crimes 
committed  by  those  people  who  are  most  likely  to  do  them. 

2.  Outreach  regarding  crime  prevention  can  result  in  something 
called  "the  white  knight  syndrome."  As  soon  as  a  police 
officer  gives  an  opportunity,  it  often  happens  that  people  who 
have  been  victimized  but  never  did  anything  about  it  come 
forward.  This  is  especially  true  of  public  forums  on  rape.  It 
is  important  to  be  prepared  for  citizens  wanting  to  talk  to  you 
privately  after  a  public  meeting. 
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B.       Defining  Moments 


1.  One  officer  said  that  he  always  made  decisions  while 
imagining  that  his  father  was  standing  behind  him  and 
watching  what  he  was  doing.  He  said  this  worked  because 
he  admired  his  father  as  a  man  of  integrity.  But  another 
officer  said  he  made  decisions  while  imagining  an  I.A.  officer 
behind  him.  This  officer's  father  lacked  integrity;  the  father 
felt  that  the  only  way  you  could  survive  and  get  ahead  in  the 
world  was  to  "back  door"  everything.  The  common  theme  is 
that  both  officers  had  a  vision  of  how  they  would  make 
decisions  based  on  values  and  under  a  watchful  eye. 

Cases 

A.  A  retailer  in  a  small  town  was  happy  to  have  what  he  thought  was  a 
good  relationship  with  the  police.  He  encouraged  officers  to  come 
into  the  store  and  gave  them  discounts  on  electronics  merchandise 
and  free  services  in  the  video  rental  department.  He  thought  this 
practice  to  be  friendly  and  good  crime  prevention. 

One  night,  three  police  officers  broke  into  the  store  and  stole  a 
substantial  amount  of  VCR's,  calculators,  and  other  electronic 
products.  They  also  were  able  to  slide  a  lock  on  the  back  offices 
without  breaking  the  door  and  stole  a  number  of  adult  videos  that 
were  stored  there.  In  their  arrogance,  the  officers  showed  the 
videos  to  other  officers  in  the  department,  which  lead  to  their  arrest 
and  eventual  prosecution. 

The  case  was  plea-bargained  and  resulted  in  suspended  sentences 
with  termination  from  the  police  department. 

In  itself,  this  case  is  not  remarkable.  But  the  interesting  part  came 
after  all  was  done.  In  the  department  there  developed  an 
enormous  rift.  Half  of  the  officers  thought  the  three  terminated 
officers  were  treated  too  harshly  and  unfairly.  They  pointed  to  all 
their  good  police  work,  bravery,  and  all  the  risk  they  had  taken  to  do 
the  job.  They  believed  the  officers  should  have  been  given  a 
second  chance  and  other  punishments  besides  losing  their  jobs. 
The  other  half  of  the  department  thought  the  punishment  was 
fitting. 

1 .  Does  being  a  police  officer  increase  the  opportunity  for 
wrongdoing? 
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2.  If  so,  does  that  require  a  higher  standard  of  conduct  than  for 
all  others? 

3.  What  about  the  old  expression  "there  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  I."  What  is  "the  grace  of  God."? 

4.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on  misconduct? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  punishment  and 
forgiveness  and  remorse? 

B.  A  police  officer  is  doing  liquor  inspections  in  restaurants.  In  one 
establishment  he  finds  a  few  small  violations.  In  this  case  the 
establishment  was  serving  drinks  to  people  waiting  to  be  seated  for 
dinner  in  an  alcove  that  looked  much  like  a  bar.  Town  liquor 
regulations  prohibited  doing  this  without  a  specific  license  for  it. 
The  owners  claimed  they  didn't  know  about  the  regulations,  but  the 
officer  felt  that  they  did  know.  In  any  case,  it  wasn't  a  big  deal  and 
the  owner  said  he  would  comply  without  the  need  for  a  citation. 

About  a  week  later,  the  officer  gets  a  call  from  the  lawyer  for  the 
establishment  who  extends  an  invitation  for  dinner  at  a  very 
expensive  restaurant  in  town.  The  officer  kindly  declines  but  feels 
upset  in  that  he  thinks  the  lawyer  wants  to  influence  his  decision 
regarding  the  liquor  license.  He  is  somewhat  flattered  and 
somewhat  insulted. 

1 .  How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation? 

2.  How  can  you  do  your  job,  stay  positive  and  close  to 
community  businesses  that  support  the  local  economy,  yet 
keep  a  professional  distance? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Research  the  community-based  crime  prevention  programs  in  your 
city  or  town.  Crime  Watch,  Crime  Stoppers,  Neighborhood  Watch, 
school-based  programs  and  social  service  agencies  are  all  possible 
places  to  look. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Crime  prevention  should  focus  attention  as  much  on  perpetrators 
as  on  victims  or  potential  victims. 
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Community  outreach  has  many  positive  outcomes  and  should  be 
pursued  diligently.  There  are  a  couple  of  pitfalls  to  keep  in  mind: 
1)  conflict  of  interest  and  objectivity  with  regard  to  private  security 
companies;  2)  getting  too  friendly  with  citizens  which  could  expose 
the  officer  to  problems  or  perceptions  of  problems  with  alcohol,  sex, 
or  personal  favors. 

There  will  often  be  competing  interests  in  a  community.  The  officer 
should  approach  each  neighborhood  or  citizen  group  with  an  open 
mind.  Preconceived  notions  always  cloud  issues. 
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CRIME  SCENES 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Taking  guns  home  to  add  to  a  collection  instead  of  turning  them  in 
to  evidence  lockers. 

B.  Shaking  down  drug  dealers  for  stolen  goods  and  money. 

C.  Stealing  money  or  valuables  from  a  scene. 

D.  Lying  to  cover  up  sloppy  procedures. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  It  is  hard  to  keep  a  crime  scene  pristine.  The  need  to  render 
medical  aid  might  make  it  necessary  to  move  evidence  and 
people  can't  remember  where  things  were.  Also,  lots  of 
people  walk  in  and  out  of  the  scene.  Even  the  best 
intentions  can  be  frustrated  by  the  activity  around  a  crime 
scene.  Curiosity  can  be  a  problem.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  feeling  of  compelling  curiosity  and  an  officer  will 
touch  something  or  enter  a  room  and  disturb  the  scene. 

2.  Most  "small  potato"  acts  of  misconduct  don't  make  a  lot  of 
sense.  And  often  when  people  are  asked  why  they  did  them 
the  answer  is  just  as  nonsensical:  "It  seemed  like  a  good 
idea  at  the  time"  or  "I  don't  know  why;  I  did  it  because  I 
could."  This  unexplainable  behavior  can  be  seen  in  people 
who  in  general  are  ethical  and  exemplary.  There  is  no  real 
answer;  it's  just  a  reality.  There  are  two  problems  with 
small-scale  misconduct:  1)  it  sometimes  can  lead  down  the 
slippery  slope;  and  2)  others  can  use  the  knowledge  of  it  to 
hurt  you. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  "Dead  end  evidence"  is  when  there  is  no  owner.  If  a  police 
officer  finds  some  money,  he  becomes  the  owner. 
Sometimes  some  of  the  money  disappears  before  it 
becomes  evidence.  This  is  an  example  of  "petty 
dishonesty."  The  amount  of  money  involved  is  small.  There 
is  a  notion  that  most  honest  people  commit  a  variety  of  petty 
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dishonesties  that  no  one  else  ever  knows  about.  Over  the 
course  of  a  lifetime,  these  small  dishonesties  don't  add  up  to 
much  benefit,  but  they  do  help  to  define  a  piece  of  the 
person. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  police  officer  gets  a  great  tip  and  is  able  to  arrest  a  suspect  in  a 
stolen  credit  card  case  in  a  hotel  room.  The  suspect  is  wearing  an 
expensive  watch.  There  are  other  expensive  items  in  the  room. 
The  officer  thinks  to  himself  that  the  watch  will  be  covered  by- 
insurance;  so  he  makes  sure  the  receipt  is  destroyed  and  takes  the 
watch  for  himself.  Besides,  there  is  a  long  list  of  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  watch  will  make  up  for  the  debt  the  department 
and  society  owes  the  officer. 

1.  How   does    "entitlement"    effect   officers'    decisions  to 
compensate  themselves  in  illegal  ways  for  fictitious  "debts"? 

2.  What  are  some  healthy  ways  to  treat  or  reward  yourself  for 
hard  work? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Have  each  student  write  a  short  essay  describing  healthy  ways  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  hard  work.  Share  these  with  the  class. 

B.  Read  Kevin  Gilmartin's  "Law  Enforcement  Ethics... The  Continuum 
of  Compromise."  Introduce  the  topic  according  to  the  essay 
included  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Crime  scenes  and  evidence  give  ample  opportunity  for  small-scale 
misconduct  that  in  the  end  offer  more  risk  of  harm  than  potential 
benefit.  But  lapses  in  sensible  thinking  cause  good  people  to  do 
stupid  things.  It  is  important  to  find  ways  to  protect  yourself  and 
your  friends  from  the  sometimes-severe  consequences  of  small 
stupidities.  In  the  words  of  the  famous  line  "It's  not  the  heat  -  it's 
the  stupidity.'" 

B.  Sloppy  police  work  can  lead  to  all  kinds  of  trouble  that  at  first  has 
nothing  to  do  with  misconduct.  The  misconduct  comes  afterward  in 
trying  to  avoid  censure  or  reprimand.  This  kind  of  trouble  is  often 
referred  to  as  "the  vortex;"  when  a  good  cop  gets  caught  up  in  an 
ever-increasing  whirlwind  of  deception  that  escalates  out  of  control. 
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Readings 

A.       The  Continuum  of  Compromise:  Kevin  Gilmartin 

No  matter  how  much  an  individual  officer  or  an  entire  organization 
tries  to  make  policing  objective,  the  way  a  police  officer  feels,  the 
subjective  set  of  emotions  that  an  officer  carries  to  work,  can  be  the 
driving  energy  behind  the  day's  activities.  Feelings  of  being 
victimized,  unappreciated,  entitled,  and  used;  feelings  of  anger, 
frustration,  boredom,  and  depression;  and  feelings  of  immobility, 
helplessness,  and  inconsequence  -  all  these  effect  how  a  police 
officer  acts. 

In  reading  and  talking  about  Kevin  Gilmartin's  ideas,  we  want  to 
emphasize  the  influence  of  an  officers  emotional  life  on  job 
performance.  At  the  risk  of  making  a  grand  generalization,  men 
have  a  hard  time  thinking  and  talking  about  emotions.  We  believe 
that  you  can't  separate  emotions  from  ethics  and  integrity  -  the 
continuum  of  compromise  comes  out  of  deep-seated  feelings  of 
isolation,  victimization  and  entitlement. 

There  are  healthy  ways  to  work  within  a  world  that  is  often  unfair 
and  disheartening.  Bad  things  happen  to  good  people;  for  one  who 
is  looking,  there  can  be  plenty  of  reason  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  Despite  these  reasons,  our  own  personal 
failures,  and  ample  failure  of  organizational  systems,  we  want  to 
make  the  case  for  seeking  the  highest  common  denominator. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

(With  a  specific  focus  on  Internal  Affairs) 

I.  Misconduct 

A.  Being  inconsistent  in  dealing  with  misconduct. 

B.  Being  unwilling  to  be  honest  with  the  public. 

C.  Giving  in  to  the  temptations  to  "make  things  go  away"  instead  of 
investigating. 

D.  Being  unwilling  to  confront  problems  head  on  and  to  solve  them. 

E.  Failing  to  balance  public  trust  and  the  protection  of  the  employee 
against  false  accusations. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  When  a  citizen  is  not  happy  with  or  trusting  of  an  Internal 
Affairs  Investigation  that  citizen  can  be  referred  to  the  A.G., 
D.A.,  or  F.B.I.  That  way  the  police  department  keeps  the 
matter  public  and  can't  be  accused  of  "brooming." 

2.  Balancing  the  public's  right  to  know  (Freedom  of  Information 
Act)  with  personnel's  right  to  confidentiality  can  be  complex. 
How  inclined  will  police  officers  be  to  admit  to  breaches  of 
integrity,  learn  from  them  and  move  on,  if  they  know  that  the 
public  will  see  it  in  the  newspapers? 

3.  Police  officers  get  nervous  about  getting  complaints  and  will 
tell  lies  to  avoid  them  even  if  they  did  nothing  wrong.  Being 
accused  and  getting  sued  is  not  a  pleasant  experience. 

4.  Most  Internal  Affairs  complaints  have  to  do  with  what  citizens 
believe  is  rude  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer. 
Cops  may  consider  these  complaints  insignificant,  but  a 
police  department  can't  write  off  any  of  them.  If  there  is  a 
public  perception  that  the  police  department  is  unwilling  to 
police  itself  (which  includes  all  complaints)  there  will  be 
someone  who  will.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  media  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  a  citizen  review  board. 
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5.  Serious  misconduct  by  a  police  officer  most  often  goes  to 
Internal  Affairs  before  any  criminal  charges  are  brought 
against  the  officer.  The  Internal  Affairs  function  in  a  police 
department  is  a  key  factor  in  the  overall  integrity  of  the 
department. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  Serious  misconduct  by  a  police  officer  most  often  goes  to 
Internal  Affairs  before  any  charges  are  brought  forth.  The 
willingness  of  a  department  to  confront  misconduct  can 
define  the  character  of  the  department. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  police  officer  goes  on  a  call  to  a  restaurant  where  three  college- 
age  men  are  disturbing  other  patrons  by  throwing  bits  of  food  at 
them.  The  officer  tries  to  talk  to  them  but  is  unsuccessful.  In  fact 
the  three  come  after  the  officer  and  before  back  up  arrives,  the  lone 
officer  is  wrestling  with  one  of  them.  As  other  officers  arrive  and 
arrest  the  two  other  men,  the  first  officer  is  getting  the  worse  of  the 
match,  becomes  frightened  and  hits  the  man  in  the  groin  with  his 
knee.  Later  on  the  man  brings  a  complaint  against  the  officer  who 
denies  doing  it. 

1.  Assuming  the  officer  was  justified,  why  might  he  be  inclined 
to  deny  his  actions? 

2.  How  do  you  think  a  judge  would  respond  to  the  officer  saying 
that  he  feared  for  his  well  being  and  used  force 
appropriately? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Invite  an  Internal  Affairs  Officer  to  the  class  to  discuss  typical 
Internal  Affairs  procedures. 

B.  Invite  a  representative  of  the  State  Ethics  Commission  to  discuss 
the  Conflict  of  Interest  Law. 

C.  Have  student  officers  ask  their  training  officers  for  copies  of 
departmental  policy  on  Internal  Affairs.  Read,  compare  and 
discuss  them.  Have  students  find  out  about  police  officers'  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  an  IAD  procedure. 
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V.      Learning  Outcomes 


A.  Community  policing  is  based  on  confidence  and  trust.  Good 
Internal  Affairs  practices  promotes  this  confidence. 

B.  Internal  Affairs  has  a  duty  to  protect  the  public  and  the  officer.  This 
is  often  a  delicate  balancing  act  and  is  based  upon  evidence  gained 
during  a  complete  investigation. 

C.  Consistency  and  fairness  are  two  key  elements  of  good  Internal 
Affairs.  The  department  also  has  to  be  willing  to  be  honest  with  the 
public  and  to  investigate  misconduct  and  complaints  rather  than 
deny,  avoid  or  "make  things  go  away." 

VI.  Readings 

A.  Massachusetts  State  Ethics  Commission  Guide  for  police  officers  to 
the  Conflict  of  Interest  Law. 

The  State  Ethics  Commission  was  established  in  1978  by  the 
Legislature  as  an  independent  civil  enforcement  agency  to  enforce 
the  Conflict  of  Interest  and  Financial  Disclosure  Laws  (MGL  Ch. 
268A  and  268B)  for  public  employees.  Knowledge  of  these  laws 
and  the  intent  to  comply  with  them  will  go  a  long  way  to  protect 
police  officers  from  violations  or  the  appearance  of  violations  of  the 
law. 

The  guide  in  this  text  along  with  a  presentation  by  a  representative 
of  the  State  Ethics  Commission  can  help  officers  avoid  problematic 
situations  that,  even  if  inadvertent,  can  hurt  reputations  or  even  end 
careers. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  law,  you  first  have  to  know  it;  then  you 
have  to  be  diligent  in  examining  what  you  do;  and  finally  you  have 
to  enlist  the  help  of  others  who  can  "double  check  your  work." 
Throughout  a  career  and  a  lifetime  it  is  unlikely  that  you  will  avoid 
trouble  completely.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  course  to  help  minimize 
trouble  and  its  consequences. 
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CRIMINAL  LAW 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Fail  to  enforce  and  report  bias  crimes. 

B.  Exhibit  poor  work  ethic  and  not  make  an  arrest  simply  because  you 
don't  want  to  write  the  report. 

C.  Be  overly  aggressive  in  how  you  charge  someone. 

D.  Use  arrests  to  increase  court  time  as  a  substitute  for  doing  road 
jobs. 

E.  Decide  not  to  enforce  certain  crimes  or  the  opposite,  enforce 
certain  crimes  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  Being  arbitrary  about 
your  discretion.  An  example  is  to  arrest  for  "operating  after 
suspension  of  a  driver's  license."  This  is  arrestable,  but  do  you  do 
it? 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  The  command  staff  of  a  department  can  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  way  officers'  view  policing  in  general  by  the 
way  it  polices  itself.  When  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  equity, 
fairness,  and  reasonableness  within  the  department,  this  can 
set  the  standard  for  how  policing  the  public  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Some  departments  may  have  arrest  quotas.  This  could 
strongly  influence  your  decisions  about  what  to  arrest  for. 

3.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  get  hardened  and  calloused  because  of  all 
the  terrible  things  that  people  do.  And  it  is  hard  to  stay 
principled  when  the  facts  of  life  treat  you  in  an  unprincipled 
manner,  whether  at  home  or  on  the  job.  It  is  easier  to  talk 
than  to  do,  but  taking  the  "high  road"  is  always  better  than 
the  "low  road." 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  In  enforcing  the  law  principles  of  social  order  can  come  into 
conflict  with  principles  of  personal  relationships.  Loyalty  to 
family,  friends  and  co-workers  is  often  weighed  against 
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required  sanctions  for  wrongdoing.  An  O.U.I,  stop  is  one  of 
the  most  common  examples  of  this  conflict.  Finding  a 
balance  between  "public"  and  "private"  motives  in 
discretionary  enforcement  of  the  law  will  help  define  who  you 
are  as  a  police  officer. 

III.  Cases 

Here  is  a  list  of  things  that  a  group  of  officers  came  up  with  in  a 
brainstorming  session  as  examples  of  police  misconduct.  Each  example 
is  one  they  either  saw  or  heard  about.  If  a  citizen  had  done  them  could 
that  citizen  be  charged  with  a  criminal  offense?  How  serious  do  you  think 
these  are? 

A.  A  police  officer  goes  into  a  pizza  shop  in  uniform  and  orders  a 
couple  of  pizzas.  When  the  woman  behind  the  counter  rings  the 
cash  register,  the  officer  simply  takes  the  pizzas,  says  that  police 
don't  pay,  and  walks  out. 

B.  A  police  officer  discovers  a  B&E  in  a  store  where  the  alarm  didn't 
get  set  off  for  some  reason.  He  is  all  alone  and  takes  some  small 
but  expensive  items. 

C.  After  tending  to  a  woman  who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  purse 
snatching,  a  police  officer  writes  in  the  report  that  he  ran  after  a  kid 
but  lost  him.  In  the  bogus  chase  the  officer  claims  that  he  twisted 
his  ankle.  He  puts  in  for  a  few  days  injury  leave  to  rest  the  ankle. 

D.  Three  police  officers,  two  men  and  one  woman,  are  involved  in  a 
romantic  triangle.  In  one  jealous  encounter  a  gun  comes  out  and 
threats  are  spoken.  What  about  if  shots  were  fired  but  in  a 
secluded  place  where  no  one  else  knew  about  it? 

E.  On  a  motor  vehicle  stop  a  police  officer  suggests  that  $50.00  can 
"make  the  whole  thing  go  away." 

F.  An  off-duty  officer  systematically  robs  male  homosexual  prostitutes. 

G.  A  police  officer  lets  a  gang  member  use  his  badge,  gun,  and  vest 
as  tools  in  robbing  another  gang  member  and  gets  paid  in  cash. 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Role-play  a  motor  vehicle  stop  for  O.U.I,  of  a  person  known  to  you. 
Vary  the  circumstances:  a  second  or  third  offense,  another  police 
officer,  a  police  official,  your  best  friend's  mother. 
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V.      Learning  Outcomes 


A.  Police  officers  face  a  high  level  of  temptations  simply  because  of 
the  opportunity.  Money,  sex,  power,  and  goods  are  out  there  and 
alluring.  Besides,  if  the  system  of  self-policing  is  weak,  there  may 
be  inadequate  safeguards  for  resisting  these  temptations.  In  short, 
impulse  can  lead  to  great  loss:  marriage,  family,  job,  pension  and 
self-respect.  Good  habits  will  help  avoid  costly  mistakes. 

B.  Community  surveys  over  and  over  again  tell  us  that  citizens  want 
their  police  officers  to  be  fair.  This  means  equal  application  of  the 
law,  not  using  police  discretion  to  punish,  and  being  level  headed. 

VI.  Readings 

A.       Mollen  Commission  Report,  Chapter  3,  Police  Culture: 

Over  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  big  cities  have  created  various 
commissions  to  investigate,  study,  report  on,  and  suggest 
strategies  to  reduce  and  limit  police  corruption.  The  Mollen 
Commission  Report  is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  gives  a  new 
officer  a  window  into  the  kind  of  work  these  commissions  do. 
Whether  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  The  District  of  Columbia,  or  New 
York  City,  the  issues  are  often  the  same.  In  presenting  a  chapter 
from  the  Mollen  Commission  Report  we  hope  to  make  the  case  that 
corruption  anywhere  hurts  all  police  officers  everywhere. 

As  police  salaries  and  conditions  improve,  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  for  the  honest  cop  to  get  involved  with  a  dishonest  cop;  and 
there  is  too  much  at  stake  for  entire  departments.  As  the  Mollen 
Commission  Report  states,  one  of  the  most  promising  solutions  to 
police  corruption  is  the  honest  cop. 

We  include  this  chapter  of  the  Mollen  Commission  Report  as  part  of 
a  broad  discussion  and  education  in  ethics  and  integrity.  We  do  not 
offer  any  sweeping  recommendations.  But  we  do  subscribe  to 
notion  that  the  honest  cop  is  the  majority  and  has  the  most  promise 
for  a  solution  to  police  corruption. 
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CRISIS  INTERVENTION 
&  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


Misconduct 

A.  Bringing  a  host  of  personal  and  private  feelings  into  a  situation; 
letting  your  personal  life  carry  over  into  a  call  for  service.  For 
example,  you  come  to  work  just  after  a  fight  with  your  spouse  and 
say  to  yourself,  "I'll  show  her;  somebody  is  going  to  get  a  head  butt 
and  is  going  to  jail." 

B.  Letting  one  call  carry  over  into  another.  You  finish  with  an  intense 
call  and  then  write  off  the  next  one  because  it  doesn't  seem  as 
important  comparatively. 

C.  Taking  anger  personally.  A  citizen  may  be  angry  because  of  a 
neighbor  and  expresses  that  anger  toward  the  police  officer.  The 
anger  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  police  officer,  but  the  police  officer 
responds  to  it  in  kind. 

Dilemmas 

A.       Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  Police  officers  are  expected  to  wear  a  lot  of  hats  and  to  know 
a  great  deal  about  everything.  The  public  expectation  put  on 
a  police  officer  is  enormous. 

2.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  sort  out  personal  views  from  a 
situation.  How  can  you  not  feel  angry  when  you  see  the 
results  of  abuse  on  innocent  victims,  especially  children. 

3.  Often  in  cases  of  domestic  abuse,  the  officer  wants  the 
woman  to  act,  to  do  something  to  change  the  situation, 
protect  kids,  and  to  strike  back.  It  can  become  very 
frustrating  when  she  doesn't. 

4.  Seeing  abuse  over  and  over  again  can  be  extremely  wearing 
on  a  police  officer's  patience. 

5.  Police  officers  have  a  great  deal  of  power  and  authority  on 
the  street.  This  can  be  an  enormous  "head  trip."  However, 
police  officers  then  go  home  and  find  that  their  power  and 
authority  diminishes  in  their  interactions  with  spouses  and 
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children.  Also,  the  police  hierarchy  contradicts  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  patrol  officer.  There  is  a  strange  reality 
in  this  contradiction:  at  one  moment  an  officer  has  more 
power  and  authority  than  ever  bargained  for;  and  at  the  next 
moment  the  officer  may  feel  like  a  powerless  child  being 
reprimanded.  These  are  hard  contradictions  to  reconcile. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  Anecdote  after  anecdote  supports  the  view  that  police 
officers  can  have  an  enormously  positive  impact  in  a  crisis 
situation.  A  caring  and  understanding  attitude  makes  all  the 
difference  between  dignity  and  indignity.  A  police  officer's 
character  can  be  defined  by  the  intent  to  restore  and 
preserve  dignity  as  well  as  to  enforce  the  law. 

Cases 

A.  A  family  of  three,  mother,  father  and  4-year-old  son,  recently  moved 
from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts.  The  father  was  transferred  to  a 
more  responsible  and  higher  paying  job  within  a  successful 
computer  company.  To  all  outward  appearances,  this  is  a  good 
family  in  a  good  environment.  The  mother,  however,  is  a  shy  and 
quiet  person  who  left  her  family  and  friends  behind  in  Georgia  for 
the  good  of  her  husband's  job.  She  is  not  skilled  socially  and  has  a 
hard  time  making  new  friends.  What  people  don't  know  is  that 
there  has  been  a  history  of  abuse,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
outsiders  would  know. 

Within  a  month  of  their  arrival  in  Massachusetts,  the  woman  calls 
911  after  being  severely  beaten  by  her  husband  and  threatened 
with  a  frying  pan.  When  the  police  arrive,  the  4-year-old  is  outside 
crying.  The  husband  is  immediately  arrested  and  removed.  A 
woman  neighbor  comes  over  and  sits  with  the  police  and  victim  as 
they  are  talking.  The  4-year-old  son  goes  into  the  neighbor's  house 
with  her  husband. 

The  police  officer  explains  to  the  victim  her  rights  and  urges  her  to 
get  medical  care.  He  is  moved  by  what  he  sees  and  very  much 
wants  to  help  her  do  something.  Because  of  the  recent  move  from 
out  of  state,  there  is  no  one  local  to  help  the  woman. 

After  about  half  an  hour  of  the  police  officer  providing  caring  help, 
the  woman  refuses  all  aid  and  the  police  leave.  A  little  while  later, 
the  neighbor  drives  the  victim  to  the  hospital.  In  route  to  the 
hospital  the  victim  tells  the  neighbor  how  wonderful  the  police 
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officers  were,  but  she  just  couldn't  walk  out  the  door  and  let  the 
neighbors  see  her  so  humiliated  and  embarrassed. 

The  police  officer  left  feeling  very  frustrated  and  angry.  He  wanted 
to  do  something  but  couldn't  understand  why  the  victim  was  so 
reluctant  to  help  herself.  He  felt  ineffective. 

1 .  Talk  about  the  way  you  think  the  police  officer  felt  at  the  end 
of  this  call.  How  do  you  think  this  call  would  effect  the  next 
call  the  police  officer  went  on? 

2.  Would  a  follow  up  call  the  next  day  help  the  officer  with  his 
emotions? 

B.  It  is  early  Saturday  morning  and  your  two  teenage  children,  a  14- 
year  old  boy  and  a  17-year  old  girl,  are  down  in  the  kitchen  arguing 
over  the  last  orange  in  the  fruit  bowl.  Each  one  wants  the  orange 
and  you  hear  them  bitterly  and  loudly  fighting.  The  argument  has 
moved  completely  away  from  civility  to  a  level  of  name  calling  that 
deeply  upsets  you. 

But  being  a  good  parent,  you  go  downstairs  to  try  to  restore  civility 
and  negotiate  a  resolution.  As  you  descend  the  stairs  you  reflect 
on  several  approaches  to  the  problem: 

1.  Authority:  I  am  the  parent  here  and  am  in  charge.  I  can 
decide  any  way  I  want  and  tell  them  that  any  further 
disagreement  will  be  met  with  a  severe  consequence. 

2.  Justice:  I  can  sit  as  judge  and  hear  various  claims  and 
rights.  I  can  listen  to  both  sides,  to  evidence  regarding  who 
has  a  greater  claim,  and  I  can  award  the  orange  to  one  or 
the  other  based  on  my  fair  judgment. 

3.  Caring  Facilitator:  The  two  parties  can  talk  to  each  other 
and  look  for  a  win-win,  inclusive  solution.  I  can  facilitate  their 
discussion. 

As  you  approach  the  two  siblings,  you  reject  the  first  alternative  and 
fall  into  the  second  choice.  But  suggestions  of  cutting  the  orange  in 
half  or  one  of  them  getting  the  whole  orange  based  on  who  had  the 
last  orange  only  seem  to  pour  oil  on  the  fire. 

Then  remember  a  lecture  you  heard  on  conflict  resolution  and 
dialogue,  which  suggested  a  strategy:  Start  a  dialogue  between 
the  parties  by  asking  why  each  one  wants  the  orange.  So  you  try. 
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The  boy  said  that  he  needed  the  whole  orange  because  his  grade 
in  science  depended  on  a  project  on  "surfaces"  and  he  had  to  get 
the  entire  peel  off  the  orange  intact.  The  girl  said  that  she  had  a 
scratchy  throat  and  needed  all  the  juice  of  the  orange  to  help  her 
get  better  for  her  afternoon  soccer  match. 

Every  once  in  a  while  in  life  incredible  truths  just  seem  to  come  out 
and  provide  some  sense  in  what  is  generally  a  pretty  fuzzy-looking 
world.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  two  people  were  ready  to  kill  each 
other  over  an  orange,  when,  in  fact,  both  could  have  100%  of  what 
they  wanted  by  simply  talking  about  it.  He  got  the  whole  peel  and 
she  got  all  the  juice  and  the  parent  felt  like  he  could  negotiate  a 
Middle  East  Peace  Accord. 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  the  idea  that  it  is  often  possible  for 
people  to  negotiate  solutions  to  problems  in  such  a  way  that 
both  sides  get  100%  of  what  they  want? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  people  feel  cheated  when  they  come  away 
from  negotiations  with  less  than  they  want? 

C.  Consider  this  example:  Two  four-year  olds,  a  girl  and  boy,  were 
playing  together  and  wanted  to  play  different  games.  In  this  version 
of  a  common  dilemma,  the  girl  said,  "Let's  play  next-door 
neighbors."  "I  want  to  play  pirates,"  the  boy  replied.  "Okay",  said 
the  girl.  Then  you  can  be  the  pirate  that  lives  next  door." 

1 .  What  are  the  two  ways  of  solving  the  problem? 

2.  How  would  each  solution  effect  how  each  of  the  players  saw 
their  own  identify  as  a  neighbor  and  as  a  pirate? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Visit  a  crisis  center. 

B.  Make  a  list  of  crisis  referral  telephone  numbers. 

C.  Ask  students  to  create  their  own  cases  about  resolving  conflicts. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  In  a  crisis,  the  job  of  the  police  officer  is  to  stabilize  the  situation, 
provide  for  medical  care,  exhibit  a  caring  attitude  that  restores  the 
dignity  of  victims,  and  removes  further  threats  by  perpetrators.  It  is 
especially  important  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  caring  attitude  for 
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victims.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  become  callous  and  distant  from  people 
in  need. 

B.  Police  are  often  called  upon  to  mediate  minor  conflicts  between 
people.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  achieve  "win-win"  solutions,  but 
it  is  worth  the  effort. 
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CULTURAL  DIVERSITY 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Telling  belittling  ethnic  jokes;  using  offensive  slang  or  slurs  that 
refer  to  a  particular  group;  degrading  people  because  they  are 
different  or  handicapped;  using  phrases  that  make  people 
indistinguishable  such  as  "you  people,"  "they're  all  alike,"  or  "those 
Jews." 

B.  Administering  guaranteed  civil  rights  unequally.  Providing  service 
in  an  unequal  way.  This  means  that  people  who  live  in  poorer 
neighborhoods  should  not  be  valued  less  than  people  who  live  in 
wealthier  neighborhoods. 

C.  Profiling  or  stopping  people  because  of  who  they  are,  not  what  they 
did. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Some  cultural  norms  justify  behavior  that  may  be  illegal  and 
intolerable  to  others.  (An  example  is  methods  of  disciplining 
children.  Some  cultures  believe  in  corporal  punishment  that 
to  others  might  appear  like  child  abuse.  It  is  even  possible 
for  children  who  are  out  of  control  and  delinquent  to  call 
police  and  accuse  their  parents  of  abuse.  This  tactic  can 
give  children  even  more  freedom  to  act  in  delinquent  ways. 

2.  Some  cultural  norms  may  appear  negligent.  For  example, 
young  children  playing  on  the  street  in  front  of  a  house 
unsupervised  may  seem  negligent  to  some  people,  but  it 
may  be  the  norm  for  others. 

3.  People  have  a  natural  dislike  for  the  unknown.  It  takes  effort 
to  listen  to  people  and  learn  their  ways.  Being  open  to  the 
new  is  quite  difficult,  but  worth  the  effort. 

4.  Some  statistics  may  show  unflattering  conclusions  about 
some  communities.  Community  policing  should  not  be 
mistaken  to  say  that  everything  a  community  wants  or  does 
is  right.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  using  statistics  to  justify 
the  violation  of  individuals'  civil  rights  by  profiling  is  wrong. 
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5.  A  police  officer  has  the  right  to  think  anything  he  wants  as 
long  as  he  acts  in  a  professional  and  unbiased  way.  The 
problem  with  this  notion  is  that  ideas  that  roll  around  in  a 
person's  head  may  come  out  of  his  mouth  at  stressful  times 
and  cause  harm. 

6.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  anecdotal  evidence  that  connects 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  cultures  with 
officer  safety.  The  more  you  know,  the  safer  you  may  be. 

B.      Defining  Moments 

1.  A  key  element  of  character  is  the  desire  to  value  what  is 
different  from  oneself.  It  is  not  enough  to  tolerate  difference; 
a  person's  character  is  defined  by  the  effort  to  learn  about 
and  value  the  other. 

Cases 

A.  On  an  unusually  mild  winter  evening,  in  a  wealthy  suburban 
community  not  far  from  the  state's  most  populated  metropolitan 
area,  a  police  officer  stops  a  vehicle  driven  by  a  black  nationally- 
known  celebrity.  As  the  issue  spilled  onto  the  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  the  celebrity  stature  of  the  citizen  worked  to  amplify 
an  old  issue:  minority  citizens  being  stopped  for  no  reason  other 
than  the  appearance  of  not  belonging.  The  issue  in  this  case  is  not 
the  appropriateness  of  the  stop;  the  issue  is  the  expectation  of  the 
community  and  the  response  of  the  police  department  regarding 
people  who  are  viewed  as  out  of  place  or  not  belonging. 

In  this  particular  case,  it  was  learned  that  a  common  practice  in  the 
community  was  to  call  the  police  department  whenever  a 
"suspicious  minority"  person  was  seen  and  deemed  to  be  out  of 
place.  And  the  typical  police  response  was  to  send  a  cruiser 
without  asking  if  the  suspicious  person  was  doing  anything  wrong. 
The  practice  by  the  community  and  the  institutional  response 
combined  to  be  a  powerful  support  of  potential  civil  rights  violations. 

Looking  even  further  into  the  case  turned  up  questions  of 
supervision  and  accountability.  Investigations  found  that  there 
were  two  police  cultures,  one  that  welcomed  supervision  and 
another  that  did  not.  The  group  that  wanted  to  police  by  the 
principles  and  rules  of  a  democratic  society  did  so  and  saw 
accountability  and  supervision  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
Those  who  wanted  to  do  as  they  pleased  blamed  and  attacked  the 
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others  to  weaken  them;  these  officers  had  no  interest  in 
accountability  as  saw  supervision  as  a  hindrance. 

1 .  What  are  the  diversity  and  civil  rights  issues  in  this  case? 

2.  What  are  the  organizational  issues  in  this  case  and  how  do 
they  impact  civil  rights  issues? 

3.  How  do  young  officers  decide  to  be  principled  and  stay  the 
course  in  the  face  of  heavy  pressure  not  to? 

4.  What  other  cases  do  you  know  like  this  one? 

B.  There  is  an  organization  in  Massachusetts  that  provides 
opportunities  for  Cultural  Exchanges  between  our  police 
departments  and  Russian  Police  Departments.  A  police  officer 
from  Massachusetts  who  went  to  Russia  compared  what  he 
actually  saw  with  what  friends  of  his  said  were  their  preconceived 
views  of  Russian  Policing.  The  officer  reported  that  the  two  views 
did  not  match  up.  The  preconceived  notions  were  not  at  all  like  the 
reality  he  saw  when  he  actually  visited  Russia. 

1.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  common  occurrence  in  life?  What  are 
some  examples  you  can  think  of? 

2.  How  do  we  get  preconceived  and  sometimes  hurtful  ideas? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Find  out  what  cultural  communities  there  are  in  your  city  or  town. 
Plan  to  visit  a  meeting  or  ask  individual  citizens.  Do  an  interview  to 
learn  about  the  culture. 

B.  Brainstorm  ways  that  profiling  can  lead  to  false  conclusions. 
Consider:  1)  clothing;  2)  race;  3)  ethnicity;  4)  car  styles;  5) 
language. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  police  officers  to  recognize,  learn  about, 
and  appreciate  the  cultural  norms  and  differences  in  their 
communities.  There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  this:  1)  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  to  ensure  the  principles  of  equality;  2)  it  is  likely  to 
increase  officer  safety;  3)  it  is  good  for  the  police  organization. 
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B.  A  powerful  motivator  for  violence  and  revenge  is  personal 
humiliation.  Dispersions  regarding  a  person's  race  or  culture  can 
not  be  over-estimated  in  terms  of  the  motivation  for  violence. 

C.  Always  survey  the  "landscape"  with  an  open  mind.  Don't 
superimpose  your  own  preconceived  notions  on  a  neighborhood, 
small  group,  or  person. 

D.  Neighborhoods  change  as  population  shifts  occur.  A  police  officer 
needs  to  see  what  is  there,  not  what  is  expected  to  be  there. 

E.  Investigations  must  be  based  on  evidence,  not  on  the  officers 
notion  of  who  the  people  are.  A  person's  beliefs,  culture,  gender  or 
lifestyle  should  not  bias  an  investigation. 

F.  Police  officers  often  say  that  they  deal  with  the  worst  of  life.  It  is  too 
easy  to  generalize  this  view  to  whole  communities.  A  better  idea  is 
to  look  for  the  best  or  "highest  common  denominator"  as 
representative  of  that  community.  The  "lowest  common 
denominator"  is  often  used  as  a  justification  for  prejudice  and 
unprofessional  behavior. 

VI.  Readings 

A.      Letter  from  Birmingham  City  Jail,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  one  of  history's  most  eloquent  and 
inspirational  orators  on  behalf  of  peace,  non-violence,  freedom  and 
equality.  He  moved  a  generation  to  examine  and  embrace  a  pillar 
of  western  democracy:  civil  rights.  We  read  the  now-famous 
"Letter  from  Birmingham  City  Jail"  to  understand  his  legacy  and  to 
review  his  inspiration  to  work  for  those  admirable  principles  he 
stood  for. 
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DEFENSIVE  TACTICS 


Misconduct 

A.  Using  defensive  tactics  to  inflict  vengeful  pain  on  a  suspect.  This 
includes  making  handcuffs  too  tight,  using  chokeholds,  exerting  too 
much  pressure  on  arm  bars.  In  short,  any  defensive  tactic  or 
technique  or  physical  skill  that  is  used  in  anger  or  out  of  frustration 
and  not  solely  to  subdue  a  suspect. 

B.  Taunting  or  goading  suspects  in  to  action.  Using  inflammatory 
language,  "pushing  a  suspect's  buttons,"  or  doing  anything  to 
provoke  a  suspect  to  be  aggressive  or  hostile  in  order  to  justify  the 
use  of  force. 

C.  Once  a  suspect  has  submitted  to  the  arrest,  which  may  be  before 
handcuffs  have  been  applied,  there  is  the  immediate  need  to  de- 
escalate  use  of  force.  In  football  language,  this  means  "no  late 
hits." 

D.  Any  gang  mentality  that  can  be  described  as  "piling  on."  When  the 
actions  of  the  police  change  from  subduing  a  suspect  to 
punishment  or  revenge. 

E.  Misreporting  the  use  of-  force  out  of  fear  of  review.  Sometimes  a 
good  use  of  force  turns  into  a  problem  because  the  officer 
misrepresented  the  incident.  For  example,  an  officer  uses  a 
flashlight  in  an  appropriate  way  but  writes  in  the  report  that  he  used 
his  baton. 

F.  Letting  prejudice  guide  how  much  force  is  used.  The  use  of  force  is 
based  solely  on  actions,  not  the  actor. 

Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  It  is  widely  understood  that  an  officer  who  is  highly  trained 
and  confident  at  all  levels  of  the  use  of  force  is  less  likely  to 
panic  and  misuse  force  than  an  officer  who  is  not  trained  and 
confident.  Keeping  the  use  of  force  to  a  minimum  is  highly 
correlated  to  skills  and  attitude. 

2.  While  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  law  and  rules  for  police 
officers,  there  is  no  such  system  for  criminals.  Criminals 
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break  the  law  and  disregard  any  code  of  decency.  It  isn't  fair 
but  that's  the  way  it  is.  In  fact,  there  is  a  higher  standard  of 
conduct  for  police  than  for  law-abiding  citizens,  let  alone 
criminals. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  When  a  back-up  officer  observes  the  primary  officer  going 
beyond  the  reasonable  use  of  force,  he  has  an  opportunity 
and  obligation  to  step  in  and  stop  it.  This  is  a  defining 
moment  for  policing  not  just  a  single  police  officer.  If  we 
teach  kids  to  have  the  courage  and  self-esteem  to  say  "no" 
to  drugs  and  violence  -  there  is  a  similar  message  for  the 
use  of  force.  The  moment  force  becomes  unreasonable, 
step  in  and  stop  it. 

Cases 

A.  This  case  happened  in  the  downtown  section  of  a  city  with  150,000 
residents.  It  was  late  afternoon  when  a  young  man  holds  up  a 
parking  lot  attendant  with  a  small-caliber  revolver.  He  gets  about 
$100.00  and  starts  to  run  through  the  streets  and  alleys  toward  an 
industrial  section  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  call  goes  out  over  the 
air,  eight  cruisers  swarm  to  the  area  searching  for  the  suspect. 
One  officer  spots  him,  gets  out  of  his  cruiser  and  begins  a  foot 
pursuit.  During  the  pursuit  he  loses  his  keys,  rips  his  shirt  and 
bruises  his  elbow.  The  officer  is  in  good  physical  shape  and  quickly 
closes  in  on  the  suspect  inside  a  fire  station.  Seeing  the  revolver  in 
the  suspect's  hand,  the  officer  draws  his  pistol  and  aims  at  the 
suspect  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  yelling  commands  to  stop.  As  if 
in  slow  motion,  the  suspect  runs  into  a  6'4",  230-pound  firefighter 
and  is  knocked  to  the  ground  as  the  revolver  slides  across  the 
smooth  fire  station  floor  and  comes  to  rest  under  a  wheeled  tool 
chest. 

Within  the  next  15-30  seconds,  more  officers  arrive,  the  suspect  is 
subdued  and  handcuffed,  and  at  this  point  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  case  happens.  The  pursuing  officer  goes  over  to  the  suspect 
and  grabs  him  by  the  throat.  "Don't  you  know  that  I  almost  killed 
you,  you  stupid  fuck!"  he  screams.  And  for  the  next  15-20  seconds 
he  continues  to  scream  and  choke  the  suspect  while  the  officers 
stand  and  watch. 

1 .  What  emotions  do  you  attribute  to  each  of  the  players  in  the 
scene?  The  suspect?  The  screaming  officer?  The  by- 
standers? The  supervisor? 
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2.  Is  this  acceptable  behavior?  Expectable  behavior? 

3.  How  could  it  or  should  it  be  different? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  When  academy  policy  changed  to  prohibit  staff  from  swearing  and 
humiliating  student  officers,  critics  of  the  policy  claimed  that  student 
officers  would  not  be  sensitized  to  offensive  behavior  by  suspects. 
The  defensive  tactics  sessions  provide  a  good  opportunity  to  role- 
play  swearing  and  threatening  language  directed  at  police  officers 
by  suspects.  Have  students  role-play  both  parts  with  each  other; 
then  switch  roles. 

B.  A  police  officer  who  is  involved  in  a  chase  or  the  highly  charged 
encounter  is  commonly  effected  by  an  adrenaline  rush.  This  officer 
may  exhibit  an  extremely  aggressive  attitude  toward  an  assailant. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  back  up  officers  to  move  in  and  protect 
both  the  officer  and  the  assailant  from  unnecessary  confrontation 
that  could  end  in  useless  harm.  The  defensive  tactics  class  is  a 
time  to  role-play  and  practice  interventions  by  back  up  officers. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  There  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  secondary  officers  to  step  in 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  force  when  the  primary  officer  has 
reached  a  threshold  of  reasonableness  but  may  not  know  it  for  a 
variety  of  "tunnel  vision"  type  effects  on  him. 

B.  Force  should  never  be  used  as  a  form  of  punishment,  revenge,  or 
lesson  to  the  suspect. 

C.  All  reports  should  be  truthful  accounts  of  what  actually  happened. 

VI.  Readings 

A.      Verbal  Judo  by  George  Thompson,  Chapter  12: 

If  it  is  true  that  95%  of  all  Internal  Affairs  investigations  are  about 
rude  or  abusive  language,  it  would  seem  advantageous  to 
everyone  to  learn  ways  to  study  and  improve  language  skills  that 
will  translate  into  fewer  LA.  complaints.  We  offer  Verbal  Judo  as  an 
example  of  a  thoughtful  way  of  approaching  this  subject.  It  just 
doesn't  seem  enough  to  tell  police  officers  that  they  have  to  control 
their  tempers.  While  there  is  no  formula  for  dealing  with  all  kinds  of 
non-compliant  people,  a  well-thought  out  plan  ahead  of  time  is 
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certainly  better  than  a  knee  jerk  reaction.  Trying  to  control  temper 
through  will  power  can  be  like  trying  to  control  appetite  and  weight 
through  will  power;  it  usually  doesn't  work.  But  a  program  of 
exercise,  nutrition,  and  rewards  often  does  much  better. 

We  offer  Verbal  Judo  as  an  approach  to  language  as  a  powerful 
compliance  tool.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  physical  tools; 
verbal  tools  are  just  as  important. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  integrity?  A  bad  attitude  rolling 
around  in  your  head  can  cause  words  to  come  out  of  your  mouth. 
And  the  old  children's  saying  "Sticks  and  stones  can  break  my 
bones,  but  words  can  never  hurt  me!"  just  isn't  true.  A  mis-spoken 
word  can  have  serious  consequences. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  reading  Verbal  Judo: 

1 .  To  learn  ways  to  use  language  effectively  thereby  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  need  for  force; 

2.  To  make  it  clear  that  words  are  powerful  and  used  wrongly 
can  have  serious  effects  and  consequences. 
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DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Being  the  perpetrator  in  a  domestic  violence  situation. 

B.  Taking  advantage  of  a  victim  who  is  vulnerable,  especially  sexually. 

C.  Helping  to  cover  up  the  domestic  abuse  of  another  officer. 

D.  Promoting  the  view  that  victims  deserve  the  abuse  they  get. 
Allowing  the  victim  to  become  victimized  a  second  time  by  the 
system  that  is  intended  to  provide  safety  and  recourse. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Family  dysfunction  is  one  of  the  most  complex  situations  a 
police  officer  will  be  asked  to  deal  with.  Often,  family 
problems  are  compounded  by  alcohol,  drugs,  and 
unemployment.  Kids  are  often  either  abused  or  witness 
abuse.  While  there  are  no  easy  solutions,  a  team  approach 
involving  police,  teachers,  advocates,  and  social  workers 
has  had  some  commendable  success. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  lose  patience  when  there  are  so  many  repeat 
calls  to  one  house. 

3.  The  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  by  family  members  make  it 
hard  to  sympathize. 

4.  How  can  I  help  others  when  I  sometimes  find  myself  just  a 
stones  throw  from  abuse  in  my  own  house. 

5.  Police  work  is  not  social  work.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  common 
language  with  other  social  service  community  workers. 

6.  Years  ago  the  law  didn't  let  a  police  officer  do  much.  Now 
it's  different.  The  law  is  much  tougher;  the  gun  law  is  quite 
strict.  There's  not  much  looking  the  other  way  anymore; 
either  for  a  citizen  or  a  police  officer. 
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B.       Defining  Moments 


1.  The  caring  and  enlightened  response  by  a  police  officer  to 
the  victim  of  domestic  violence  can  make  the  difference 
between  hope  and  hopelessness.  The  opposite  is  also  true. 
A  non-caring  and  abrupt  response  can  cause  damage  that 
will  be  hard  to  repair.  The  kind  of  response  a  police  officer 
makes  in  situations  of  family  dysfunction  defines  character. 

III.  Cases 

A.  Mrs.  Saunders  is  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Melville  Police 
Department.  One  morning,  when  her  husband  is  off  on  a  hunting 
trip  with  some  of  his  police  buddies,  she  calls  the  station  and  asks 
for  Officer  Thomas,  who  she  has  only  heard  of  from  conversation 
with  her  husband.  Officer  Thomas  was  supposed  to  go  hunting  but 
couldn't  for  some  reason  she  doesn't  know.  Officer  Thomas  gets 
the  message  and  calls  Mrs.  Saunders  that  afternoon.  In  the  phone 
conversation  Officer  Thomas  is  shocked  to  learn  that  Officer 
Saunders  is  abusive,  spends  money  recklessly,  sees  other  women, 
and  on  occasion  hits  his  wife  across  the  face  with  an  open  hand 
during  quarrels.  At  first,  all  this  is  particularly  surprising  because 
Officer  Saunders  is  an  outstanding  officer.  But  as  Officer  Thomas 
has  a  chance  to  digest  what  he  is  hearing  he  begins  to  recall  some 
off-handed  remarks  that,  if  one  knew,  could  give  a  clue  to  the 
behavior  Mrs.  Saunders  is  describing. 

After  ten  minutes  of  conversation,  Mrs.  Saunders  starts  to  stammer 
a  bit  and  slur  her  speech.  Officer  Thomas  thinks  that  she  may  be 
crying  and  trying  to  hold  back  the  tears.  She  can't  seem  to  come 
straightforward  and  ask  for  help. 

Officer  Thomas  finds  some  words  of  comfort  but  doesn't  quite  know 
what  to  say.  Finally  he  asks,  "Would  you  like  some  help?"  Barely 
before  the  end  of  his  sentence,  Mrs.  Saunders  blurts  out,  "Yes!" 
Officer  Thomas  tells  her  he  will  call  her  again  tomorrow  morning. 

1 .  Is  this  a  real  story?  Do  you  know  others  like  it? 

2.  What  are  some  options  for  Officer  Thomas?  Should  he 
enlist  the  help  of  a  supervisor? 

3.  How  do  private  and  professional  issues  intersect? 

4.  What  services  are  available  to  support  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Saunders? 
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5.       What  do  you  know  about  your  departmental  policy  on 
Domestic  Violence  involving  officers? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Invite  a  court-based  advocate  to  bring  a  victim  to  class.  Have  the 
victim  explain  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  an  abusive  relationship. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  The  demands  of  the  job  and  the  tendency  for  police  officers  to  stay 
within  the  close  confines  of  other  police  officers  can  be  unhealthy 
and  not  provide  opportunities  to  relieve  stress.  This  is  a  theme  that 
is  heard  over  and  over  again  in  police  officer  interviews.  An 
antidote  to  police  officer  involvement  in  domestic  abuse  is  healthy 
life  style  habits  away  from  the  job  and  away  from  other  police 
officers.  Being  committed  to  the  job  is  good;  total  commitment  and 
total  emursion  is  not  good. 

B.  Community  surveys  show  that  citizens  want  their  police  officers  to 
be  caring,  capable,  educated  and  willing  to  partner  with  other  social 
service  workers.  This  is  exactly  true  in  the  case  of  domestic 
violence. 

C.  The  view  that  victims  deserve  what  they  get  is  wrong. 
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DRUG  IDENTIFICATION  &  INVESTIGATION 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Shaking  down  drug  dealers  for  money  or  drugs. 

B.  Knowingly  making  an  illegal  stop  in  order  to  search  a  car  for  drugs. 

C.  Lying  or  falsifying  a  report  to  justify  an  illegal  stop. 

D.  Asking  a  back  up  officer  to  confirm  false  statements  or  reports. 

E.  Making  arrests  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  court  time. 

F.  Using  illegal  drugs  off  duty,  on  duty,  or  in  the  course  of  undercover 
work. 

G.  Abusing  or  getting  sexually  involved  with  informants. 

H.  Making  deals  to  look  the  other  way  in  exchange  for  a  pay  off. 

I.  Planting  drugs  as  evidence. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  How  far  can  the  police  go  in  using  deception  and  the 
subversion  of  due  process  for  the  higher  cause  of  crime 
control,  particularly  drug  trafficking? 

2.  With  so  much  talk  about  the  U.S.  losing  the  war  on  drugs, 
what  strategies  work?  Do  we  need  to  redefine  the  problem? 
Can  we  really  arrest  our  way  out  of  the  drug  problem? 

3.  How  can  we  have  so  much  tolerance  for  alcohol  and  its 
related  problems  at  the  same  time  that  we  maintain  a  "zero" 
tolerance  for  drugs? 

4.  Does  a  "public  health"  view  of  the  drug  problem  take  some  of 
the  burden  off  of  law  enforcement? 

5.  Sometimes  management  wants  high  arrest  numbers  for  the 
stats. 
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6.  The  courts  and  jails  are  so  overloaded  that  it  sometimes 
makes  it  seem  futile  and  ridiculous  to  try  to  do  anything 
about  drugs.  Why  should  I  arrest  somebody  when  I  know 
they  will  just  be  back  doing  the  same  thing  tomorrow? 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  Every  so  often  a  police  officer  will  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  one  child  or  one  gang  member  or  one  drug  user.  Over  a 
career  that  one  case  can  stand  out  in  defining  who  that 
officer  was.  It  probably  won't  be  the  glamorous  or  high 
profile  case,  but  it  can  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  sum 
of  a  moral  life. 

Cases 

Asset  forfeiture  is  a  highly  organized  and  thoroughly  recorded  process. 
The  major  items  seized  are  houses,  cars,  cash,  drugs,  and  smaller 
"goods"  such  as  electronic  equipment.  A  clear  weak  link  in  the  process  is 
the  time  between  the  raid  or  arrest  and  the  inventorying  of  the  property. 
Occasionally  an  officer  may  be  tempted  to  take  some  of  the  items  before 
inventory.  This  kind  of  problem  is  not  complicated.  But  there  is  another, 
quite  subtle,  issue  that  rarely  gets  talked  about.  Imagine  this  case: 

A.  A  police  department  of  75  uniformed  officers  has  a  small  but  active 
and  successful  drug  unit.  The  town  they  work  in  is  at  the  hub  of 
several  major  roadways  used  by  drug  dealers  and  drug  use  is  high 
in  the  surrounding  towns.  A  substantial  amount  of  money  has 
come  to  the  department  as  a  result  of  the  unit's  work.  Because  of 
financial  difficulties  the  town  is  suffering,  there  have  been  severe 
cutbacks  in  money  available  to  support  other  special  units  and 
patrol.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  jealousy  and  resentment  in  the 
department  because  of  perceived  inequities. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  D.A.R.E.  Officer  has  been  enormously 
successful  in  her  fundraising  and  appears  to  get  everything  she 
wants. 

1.  We  often  talk  about  equity  and  fairness  in  applying  the  law. 
What  internal  issues  of  fairness  and  equity  are  raised  in  the 
above  examples? 

2.  In  many  seminars  on  Police  Ethics  and  Integrity  we  hear  that 
a  key  to  success  is  the  example  set  at  the  top.  If  you  were  in 
charge,  how  would  you  handle  issues  of  equity  and  jealousy 
in  your  department? 
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B.  A  drug  detective  is  trying  to  develop  a  new  informant  and  through 
one  of  his  old  contacts  is  directed  to  the  apartment  of  a  small-time 
dealer.  The  detective  arrives  at  the  agreed  upon  time  to  find  the 
apartment  open  but  with  no  one  there.  The  detective  finds  all  kinds 
of  stuff  in  the  apartment,  which  he  later  learns  is  collateral  left  on 
small  deals.  It  turns  out  that  the  dealer  was  taking  the  stuff  instead 
of  cash  until  the  user  could  come  up  with  the  cash.  Often  the  user 
would  never  return.  So  this  detective  at  first  steals  a  few  of  the 
items  and  later  extorts  the  items.  Some  items  are  quite  valuable, 
like  laptop  computers  and  watches;  and  some  of  it  is  ridiculously 
small,  like  a  cheap  coffeepot. 

1 .  A  police  officer  who  steals  from  a  drug  dealer  may  not  feel 
that  he  is  stealing  at  all.  What  do  you  think  might  be  going 
through  this  detective's  head  to  justify  his  actions? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Visit  a  hospital-centered  drug  rehabilitation  center  and  write  a  short 
report  on  what  you  learn. 

B.  Interview  someone  in  the  court  system  to  learn  and  report  on  the 
use  of  intermediate  sanctions  to  help  users  return  to  health. 

C.  Visit  and  interview  a  high  school  drug  liaison  social  worker  to  find 
out  how  schools  and  police  departments  work  together  to  limit  drug 
and  alcohol  use  and  abuse. 

D.  Visit  your  city  or  town  hall  to  learn  about  building  regulations  and 
what  can  be  done  to  close  or  condemn  abandoned  property  that  is 
being  used  by  users  and  dealers. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  The  world  of  drug  users,  dealers,  and  traffickers  can  be  a 
particularly  nasty  one  with  high  stakes  in  terms  of  money  and 
power.  The  lure  of  easy  money  and  power  can  be  intoxicating.  In 
the  ideal  world  you  shouldn't  sell  your  integrity  for  any  price;  in  the 
real  world  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  certainly  isn't  worth 
your  job. 

B.  Deception  and  lying  is  a  particularly  complex  issue.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  undercover  work,  it  is  condoned  and  even  admired.  In 
other  cases,  such  as  falsifying  a  report,  it  can  be  considered  perjury 
and  be  subject  to  severe  consequences.  Except  in  the  most  limited 
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circumstances,  we  would  all  be  better  off  to  reduce  deception  and 
eliminate  lying. 

C.  There  is  a  myth  about  police  culture  that  you  have  to  "go  along  to 
get  along."  However,  there  is  a  growing  counter-view  that  police 
officers  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  uncomfortable  or  compromising 
circumstances  and  will  avoid  working  with  officers  who  indicate  a 
high  risk  of  compromise.  As  the  job  becomes  better  paid  and  more 
professional,  the  risk  of  losing  it  becomes  greater  than  the  risk  of 
not  belonging. 
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ELDER  ABUSE 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Lying  to  old  people  simply  because  you  know  they  won't  remember 
or  follow  up  on  what  you  say.  Elders  have  physical  and  cognitive 
limitations  that  make  them  vulnerable  to  victimization,  even  at  the 
hands  of  police. 

B.  Writing  them  off  because  you  are  lazy  and  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  or  deal  with  their  problems. 

C.  Attributing  the  limitations  of  some  elders  to  all  elders.  This  is  a  kind 
of  prejudice  toward  an  entire  group. 

D.  Failure  to  meet  mandatory  reporting  requirements  regarding  elder 
abuse  or  neglect  (MGL  C.  19C  s.  15.) 

E.  Being  grossly  insensitive  to  the  fact  that  elders  are  often  frightened 
and  need  more  assurance  than  younger  people. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Studies  have  shown  that  what  elders  care  most  about  is  the 
perception  that  the  police  care  about  them.  There  is  a  high 
correlation  between  perceptions  of  caring  and  solving  of 
crimes/problems.  Caring  is  a  complex  set  of  feelings  and 
behaviors,  not  easily  defined,  but  of  clear  worth  in  police 
work. 

2.  There  are  a  variety  of  public  safety  issues  that  go  beyond 
enforcing  the  law.  Elders  need  all  kinds  of  services  to 
ensure  their  safety.  Some  of  these  are  telephone  call  back 
services,  health  care  services,  and  food  delivery.  Providing 
for  the  elderly  is  a  new  dimension  of  police  work. 

3.  Scams  on  the  elderly  are  hard  to  deal  with  after-the-fact. 
Often,  preventative  education  is  more  effective  than 
investigations  of  this  kind  of  crime. 

4.  There  is  a  growing  population  of  elderly  who  are  generally 
living  longer  than  previous  generations.  This  means  that 
there  are  many  more  people  out  there  with  limitations  and 
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increased  needs.  This  fact  means  higher  expectations  from 
police  regarding  the  elderly  and  their  needs  for  medical  and 
social  services. 

5.  Driving  is  a  problematic  issue  for  the  elderly.  They  generally 
have  slower  response  times;  they  have  vision  problems;  and 
darkness  can  be  problematic.  However,  a  reality  is  that  a 
growing  elderly  population  will  be  on  the  roads. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  How  we  feel  about  our  own  parents  can  influence  how  we 
treat  members  of  the  next  generation,  especially  as  they  get 
older  and  need  more  care.  In  defining  character,  a  clear 
self-analysis  of  the  relationship  between  generations  will  be 
helpful.  A  police  officer  who  has  had  a  rough  go  with 
parents  may  find  it  hard  to  relate  to  elderly  in  need. 

Cases 

A.  A  couple  in  their  60's;  the  man  is  bed-bound.  Their  son  has 
schizophrenia,  has  gone  off  his  medication  and  has  starting 
drinking.  The  son  gets  into  an  argument  with  his  mother  about  the 
use  of  the  family  car.  The  mother  tells  him  he  can't  use  it  and  he 
gets  angry.  They  all  go  to  bed,  but  the  son  sits  up  most  of  the  night 
smoking  cigarettes  and  stewing  about  it.  In  the  morning,  the 
argument  between  the  mother  and  son  starts  over  again.  At  some 
point  that  morning,  the  son  goes  to  the  garage,  gets  a  can  of 
gasoline,  pours  it  over  the  living  room  carpet  and  then  throws  his 
cigarette  butt  at  it.  A  fire  starts.  The  mother  calls  the  police;  an 
officer  right  in  the  neighborhood  comes  quickly  who  gets  everyone 
out  safely. 

The  son  is  arrested  and  the  couple  are  able  to  stay  in  their  home 
because  the  damage  wasn't  very  great.  The  luck  of  having  the 
police  officer  right  there  proved  to  save  the  day  in  many  ways. 

The  police  charge  the  son  with  multiple  charges  and  hold  him  over 
the  weekend  to  be  arraigned  on  Monday  morning.  From  the  court 
he  goes  to  a  psychiatric  hospital,  is  put  back  on  medication  and  is 
then  released  back  to  the  custody  of  the  parents. 

The  parents  are  "enmeshed"  and  won't  go  along  with  a  prosecution 
of  the  son. 

1 .       How  do  you  think  the  police  officer  handling  this  case  feels? 
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2.  Find  out  what  a  "Rogers  Hearing"  is  and  how  it  works  to 
compel  people  by  court  order  to  follow  prescribed  medication 
patterns. 

3.  How  can  police  officers  work  with  elder  services  agencies  to 
make  sure  that  the  full  spectrum  of  responses  is  followed, 
not  just  a  police  response. 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Ask  students  to  locate  and  visit  an  elder  care  facility  in  their 
hometowns.  Student  officers  can  interview  someone  who  is  elderly 
and  learn  how  things  change  later  in  life  first  hand.  Have  student 
officers  break  up  into  small  groups  and  share  with  each  other  what 
they  learned.  Some  issues  are:  crime,  safety,  health,  mobility, 
memory,  emotional  changes,  family  and  the  death  of  friends. 

B.  Bring  into  class  a  worker  in  an  Elder  Services  Office.  They  will 
have  lots  of  examples  of  cases. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Be  conscious  of  and  sensitive  to  the  sight,  hearing  and  other 
communication  difficulties  elders  have. 

B.  Fulfill  mandatory  obligations  to  report  and  follow  up  on  all  cases  of 
elder  abuse,  neglect  and  financial  exploitation. 

C.  Recognize  that  the  most  important  factor  in  producing  results  with 
elders  is  a  caring  and  sympathetic  attitude.  Studies  show  that  the 
level  of  care  and  concern  expressed  by  the  police  officer  is  the 
most  important  element  of  the  police  response. 

D.  Know  that  most  abuse  of  elders  is  perpetrated  by  their  children. 
This  fact  complicates  the  elders'  emotional  ability  to  act  in  a  way 
that  may  appear  hard  but  necessary  to  control  the  situation. 
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EMERGENCY  DRIVING 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Breaking  the  law.  MGL  C.89  s.76  is  the  state  law  that  governs 
emergency  driving.  It  gives  authority  to  violate  some  rules  of  the 
road  in  an  emergency  but  not  all  of  them.  There  are  some  things, 
like  passing  a  schoolbus  with  flashing  lights,  that  cannot  be 
violated.  Operating  an  emergency  vehicle  in  a  negligent  manner  is 
wrong. 

B.  Violating  civil  rights  in  the  use  of  an  emergency  vehicle.  A  pursuit 
is  considered  a  use  of  force.  There  is  the  "reasonableness"  test 
that  applies  to  pursuits.  Stopping  a  fleeing  motorcycle,  for 
example,  but  nudging  it  with  the  bumper  of  the  cruiser  is  likely  to  be 
considered  excessive  force. 

C.  Violating  policy  such  as  using  unauthorized  intervention  techniques. 

D.  Making  decisions  based  on  attitude.  Deciding  to  continue  a  pursuit 
based  on  the  view  that  "no  one  gets  away  from  me"  is  wrong. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Emergency  driving,  whether  in  a  motor  vehicle  pursuit,  going 
to  a  medical  emergency,  or  responding  to  a  911  call,  is 
always  a  balancing  act;  balancing  the  need  to  act  versus  the 
danger  to  all  stakeholders.  This  is  always  a  complex  and 
often  discretionary  activity. 

2.  Over  the  last  few  years,  data  has  been  collected  that  has 
been  used  in  the  formulation  of  more  restrictive  pursuit 
policy.  Some  departments  have  even  adopted  a  "no  pursuit" 
policy.  While  there  is  a  strong  need  to  apprehend  criminals, 
there  is  convincing  data  that  shows  a  seriously  high  risk  to 
the  public  from  emergency  vehicles. 

3.  Officers  can  get  very  angry  because  suspects  put  them  in 
bad  situations:  the  suspects  have  threatened  the  lives  of 
police  officers  and  citizens.  When  the  anger  becomes  a  "use 
of  force"  it  becomes  unreasonable.  But  there  are  ways  to 
vent  the  anger  without  threatening  the  suspect.  One  option 
is  to  pull  a  fellow  officer  aside  and  encourage  venting.  You 
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can't  deny  the  anger,  but  you  need  to  protect  the  suspect 
and  the  police  officer.  The  first  action  is  to  intervene.  Then 
talking  usually  helps  the  venting  process. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  The  end  of  a  pursuit  often  is  a  defining  moment  in  a  career. 
There  is  an  old  expression:  "When  you  squeeze  a  tube  of 
toothpaste,  what's  inside  comes  out."  Many  officers  who 
view  training  videos  say  "I  can't  believe  he  did  that;  I 
wouldn't  do  that."  If  it  is  true  that  in  a  crisis  you  learn  who 
you  are,  then  we  can  prepare  for  crisis  and  believe  that  what 
will  happen  will  match  what  we  really  want  to  happen- 
professional  and  ethical  behavior.  It  is  helpful  to  anticipate 
crises  and  try  to  plan  your  course  of  action  ahead  of  time. 

2.  Even  though  emergency  vehicle  operations  always  involve 
short  time  frames,  there  is  still  the  opportunity  to  think  and 
adjust  behavior  to  match  it  with  the  way  you  want  it  to  come 
out.  Thinking  and  evaluating  during  a  crisis  can  make 
behavior  during  a  crisis  the  same  as  you  would  anticipate  it 
to  be. 

3.  Pursuits  can  end  in  anger  and  beatings  and  even  piling  on. 
Or  they  can  end  with  a  subdued  suspect  and  the  proper 
handling  of  highly  charged  emotions. 

III.  Cases 

A.  John  Weitzel  was  the  police  chief  in  an  Oklahoma  town.  One  night, 
on  the  way  home  from  a  meeting,  he  hears  a  report  on  his  radio  of 
a  car  accident.  He  learns  that  an  Oklahoma  State  Trooper  had 
been  pursuing  a  motorcycle  when  he  crashed  his  cruiser  into 
another  car.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crash,  Chief  Weitzel  goes  to 
the  accident.  Upon  approaching  the  victims  he  realizes  that  they 
are  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  His  wife  and  infant  die  and  the 
second  daughter  sustains  serious  injuries. 

1.  How  does  the  image  of  this  horrific  scene  help  impress  on 
you  the  need  for  restraint  in  making  pursuits? 

IV.  Activities 

A.       Have  students  stop  by  a  junkyard  and  see  the  results  of  crashes. 
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B.  Have  students  collect  newspaper  pictures  of  crashes.  This  can  be 
an  academy-long  activity.  Impress  in  their  minds  the  results  of 
crashes. 

C.  Invite  to  class  a  guest  speaker  from  the  citizens  group  STOP,  which 
represents  victims  of  police  pursuits  gone  wrong. 

D.  Get  off  the  Internet  the  Supreme  Court  Case:  Lewis  vs. 
Sacramento.  Discuss  as  a  class. 

V.      Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Officers  must  recognize  and  understand  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  police  vehicle  and  their  own  personal  capabilities 
and  limitations.  The  desire  to  apprehend  a  suspect  may  cloud  or 
exaggerate  the  real  limitations  and  capabilities. 

B.  Officers  must  be  aware  of  the  psychological  and  physiological 
effects  of  emergency  driving  and  take  these  into  account  when 
making  decisions.  Emergency  driving  is  not  "faster  normal  driving." 

C.  Know  and  obey  the  law  and  department  policy. 

D.  Exercise  restraint. 

E.  Know  that  attitude  matters.  Don't  allow  self-interest  to  interfere  with 
public  interest.  The  desire  to  catch  someone  cannot  outweigh 
public  safety. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  COMMUNITY  POLICING 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Some  critics  of  Community  Policing  believe  that  officers  who  get 
closer  to  the  community  will  run  the  risk  of  increased  temptations 
for  misconduct.  They  site  these  examples: 

1.  Increased  pressure  to  accept  gratuities  such  as  free  meals 
and  reduced  dry-cleaning. 

2.  Increased  opportunity  for  sexual  misconduct,  especially  with 
juveniles. 

3.  Increased  visibility  on-duty  resulting  in  higher  visibility  and 
public  expectation  off-duty  for  favors. 

4.  Increased  contact  with  citizens  on  duty  that  may  result  in  off- 
duty  business  contacts. 

B.  Disregarding  the  inclusive  nature  of  democracy.  All  voices  need  to 
be  heard. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Some  police  administrators  believe  that  the  way  to  limit 
misconduct  is  to  keep  a  "professional  distance"  between 
officers  and  citizens.  Others  believe  that  this 
"professionalism"  (just  the  facts,  ma'am)  has  had  no  effect 
on  reducing  misconduct.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of  this 
program  that  Community  Policing  and  Integrity  cannot  be 
separated.  In  fact,  they  are  completely  intertwined. 
Community  Policing  focuses  on  the  relationship  between 
police  and  community,  on  dialogue,  on  mutual  benefits,  on 
trust.  Community  Policing  requires  an  ethics  of  justice  and 
an  ethics  of  caring.  These  cannot  be  achieved  by  separating 
or  distancing  police  from  the  communities  they  serve. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  A  growing  number  of  officers  are  reporting  a  change  in  their 
views  of  policing.  After  years  of  strictly  enforcing  the  law, 
and  many  arrests,  they  are  beginning  to  see  a  different  way: 
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trying  to  solve  problems.  These  officers  describe  the  change 
in  different  ways,  but  they  share  a  common  idea:  re-define 
the  job  and  redefine  who  they  are  as  police  officers. 

Cases 

A.  Police  officers  and  citizens  don't  necessarily  identify  the  same 
issues  as  problems.  The  police  department  often  relies  on  crime 
statistics  and  reports  to  identify  problems;  citizens  are  often  more 
concerned  about  aggravations  such  as  dogs,  noise,  interruptions  to 
sleep,  abandoned  cars,  and  school  crossing  guards  who  don't 
show  up.  A  first  step  in  problem  identification  is  to  keep  an  open 
mind  to  the  entire  range  of  problems  that  both  citizens  and  police 
experience. 

One  fall  a  young  police  officer  and  the  department's  civilian 
community  liaison  officer  went  together  to  a  community  meeting  at 
a  neighborhood  elementary  school.  Recently,  there  had  been  a 
rash  of  car-breaks  in  the  vicinity;  so  they  came  prepared  to  discuss 
this  issue  and  suggest  ways  to  help  prevent  any  further  breaks. 
But  to  their  surprise  the  people  at  the  meeting  wanted  to  talk  about 
Halloween  and  a  neighborhood  party  they  were  planning.  The  next 
day  the  two  told  their  story  and  their  frustration  to  an  officer  who 
had  many  years  of  experience  going  to  neighborhood  meetings. 
Her  response  was  simple,  "If  the  people  want  to  talk  about 
pumpkins,  then  you  talk  about  pumpkins!" 

1.  How  can  you  explain  that  citizens  might  be  more  concerned 
about  a  block  party  than  they  seem  to  be  about  car-breaks? 
What  does  the  old  expression  "walk  a  mile  in  their  shoes" 
have  to  do  with  this  story?" 

2.  If  a  department  has  80,000  calls  for  service  in  a  year  and 
only  15%  of  them  might  be  considered  serious  by  the  police 
department,  what  does  an  understanding  of  the  other  85% 
have  to  do  with  this  case? 

B.  In  formulating  and  suggesting  solutions  to  problems  you  can  try  to 
educate  people  but  you  can't  impose  your  views  on  them. 
Solutions  need  to  be  cognizant  of  and  respect  the  views  of  the 
people  they  are  intended  to  help.  Solutions  have  to  match  the 
capabilities  of  people  you  are  recommending  them  to. 

Think  about  these  two  examples:  1)  If  you  are  concerned  about 
break-ins  in  an  apartment  complex  because  the  fire  escape  system 
gives  easy  access  to  windows,  you   might  suggest  renter's 
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insurance.  But  what  if  the  expense  is  prohibitive.  2)  You  know  that 
some  people  keep  large  sums  of  money  hidden  in  their  apartments. 
You  suggest  that  this  practice  invites  thieves  and  may  end  in 
violence.  But  the  same  people  do  it  because  they  don't  trust  banks. 
So  your  suggestion  to  go  to  a  bank  may  be  troublesome  to  your 
audience. 

1.  How  can  a  police  officer  work  with  all  the  foibles  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  their  constituents  without  getting 
frustrated? 

Problems  are  complex.  There  are  all  kinds  of  vantage  points  and 
views  about  a  problem  and  there  are  conflicting  claims  and  rights. 
Every  situation  is  unique  and  every  individual  is  different. 

In  a  residential  neighborhood  of  the  city  there  is  an  elementary 
school  next  to  a  large  playground  with  a  softball  field  in  the  near 
corner  that  has  evening  lighting.  According  to  city  ordinance  the 
playground  is  officially  open  until  1 1 :00  p.m.  After  school  hours,  the 
school  property  comes  under  the  authority  of  the  city  community 
centers  and  stays  open  until  10:00  p.m.  On  warm  nights,  kids  often 
come  out  of  the  community  center  and  hang  out  at  the  ball  field 
sometimes  staying  quite  late.  This  in  itself  is  not  a  problem,  but  the 
noise  from  boomboxes  and  car  radios,  the  noise  of  the  car  engines, 
the  fly  balls  that  hit  parked  cars  of  residents,  and  the  infrequent 
vandalism  all  add  up  to  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  elderly  who  live 
in  elderly  housing  right  next  to  the  playground,  and  to  other 
residents.  As  one  citizen  put  it,  "I  get  so  damn  mad  when  I'm  trying 
to  go  to  sleep  and  those  kids  are  out  there  with  their  loud  music. 
Don't  they  know  that  we  have  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning!" 

1.  What  are  some  police  department  and  city  tactics  that  could 
help  in  this  case?  Citations  for  noise? 

2.  What  kinds  of  facilitation  skills  and  tactics  could  help?  Does 
yelling  at  the  kids  help? 

3.  How  can  a  police  officer  negotiate  and  facilitate  mutual 
respect? 

Working  to  improve  quality  of  life  and  safety  in  communities  is  a 
collaborative  job. 

Imagine  a  youth  violence  task  force  having  its  first  organizational 
meeting.  There  are  ten  police  personnel  in  a  conference  room  with 
a  Sergeant  in  charge  running  the  meeting.   Some  of  the  officers 
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know  each  other  and  some  don't,  but  they  all  seem  to  get  along 
and  all  have  a  sincere  interest  in  the  work  they  are  doing.  All  of 
them  have  at  least  five  years  of  street  experience  and  some  youth 
or  gang  training.  The  mandate  of  the  task  force  is  simple  and  goes 
something  like  this:  "Okay,  we've  been  running  after  these  kids  for 
years,  threatening  them,  punishing  them,  locking  them  up,  and 
prosecuting  the  serious  offender.  And  year  after  year,  nothing 
changes.  What  do  we  do  now?  What  can  we  do  that's  different?" 
The  Sergeant  in  charge  has  been  to  a  conference  on  Community 
Policing.  He  knows  about  the  notion  of  partnerships  and  wants  the 
group  to  start  thinking  along  those  lines.  So  he  opens  the  meeting 
by  listing  seven  categories  on  the  chalkboard:  1)  Churches;  2) 
Businesses;  3)  Colleges;  4)  Courts;  5)  Community  Groups;  6) 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies;  7)  Neighborhood  Schools.  Then  he 
asks  the  group  to  begin  the  process  of  thinking  about  each  of  them 
and  what  a  partnership  might  look  like,  how  it  would  work,  and  what 
it  would  achieve. 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  the  possibility  of  underlying 
skepticism?  How  could  this  process  of  inclusion,  dialogue, 
problem  solving,  and  creativity  contradict  a  more  traditional 
police  approach? 

2.  How  could  the  task  force  learn  about  these  possible 
partners?  What  resources  might  they  bring  to  the  table? 

3.  What  would  an  outreach  strategy  look  like? 

4.  What  are  some  possible  outcomes? 

E.  Some  veteran  officers  have  gone  through  personal  transformations. 
After  many  years  of  seeing  law  enforcement  and  arrest  as  the 
primary  activities  of  policing,  these  officers  tell  moving  stories  about 
new  methods  and  strategies  of  policing  that  have  changed  their 
views  of  policing  and  communities. 

The  story  of  Officer  Cresario  is  the  story  of  a  personal  journey  from 
hard-nosed  days  in  the  TPF,  through  three  thousand  arrests,  and 
finally  to  a  new  vision  of  the  mission  of  policing  in  a  democracy. 
There  were  so  many  days  of  chasing  after  the  same  people  he 
chased  after  yesterday;  so  many  days  watching  the  revolving  door 
of  the  courts  send  back  the  same  offenders  who  just  entered;  and 
so  many  bruises  absorbed  that  never  seemed  to  make  a  difference 
in  peoples'  lives.  What  sense  did  it  all  make?  Then  came  the 
"blinding  flash  of  the  obvious."  Prevention  is  the  greater  challenge. 
Break  the  cycle  of  violence,  provide  safe  schools,  promote 
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business  and  the  creation  of  jobs,  work  to  reduce  alcohol  and  drug 
use,  and  do  these  activities  in  partnership  with  others  who  have  the 
same  goals. 

Officer  Cresario,  for  a  while,  felt  a  bit  lonely  and  alone.  But  with  the 
advent  of  community  policing,  many  more  officers  began  making  a 
shift,  legitimizing  what  these  officers  only  knew  intuitively. 

1 .  Is  this  story  an  unusual  case  or  is  the  shift  for  real? 

2.  Can  police  and  citizens  really  share  in  this  transformation  on 
a  wide  scale,  or  is  this  a  moving  but  isolated  example? 

3.  Are  departments  making  the  kinds  of  organizational  shifts 
that  really  do  support  a  philosophical  shift? 

F.  There  is  much  that  the  "old  timers"  in  a  police  department  can  pass 
on  to  the  new  generation  that  is  good.  But  in  the  process  of  the 
shift  to  Community  Policing,  there  can  develop  a  tension  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  older  generation  and  the  new  generation. 
It  is  so  important  to  maintain  a  healthy  respect  for  the  past  while 
moving  into  the  future. 

Every  department  has  its  old  timers.  A  good  percentage  of  them 
have  given  up;  experience  has  soured  them.  It  is  so  hard  to  avoid 
it.  If  you  have  spent  most  of  your  career  as  an  active  street  cop,  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  some  kind  of  trouble  and  that  trouble  can  make  you 
bitter.  Now  you  have  a  whole  wave  of  new  faces  coming  in.  They 
are  part  of  a  new  era  and  they  are  looking  for  a  mentor. 

1 .  What  is  the  role  of  the  older  generation?  What  good  and 
positive  message  will  those  officers  pass  on? 

2.  How  can  Community  Policing  embrace  the  older  officers  and 
deal  with  their  resistance  to  change  and  skepticism? 

3.  How  can  Community  Policing  find  an  important  role  for  the 
old  timers  who  embody  the  best  of  the  policing  tradition  in  a 
democracy? 

Activities 

A.  Have  student  officers  identify  a  problem  in  their  communities,  use  a 
problem  solving  model  to  collect  data  and  make  recommendations 
and  make  presentations  to  the  whole  class  on  the  results.  Ask 
students  to  identify  moral  issues  in  solving  the  problems. 
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Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Community  policing  in  a  democratic  society  strives  to  be  inclusive. 
This  means  that  in  identifying  and  solving  community  problems,  all 
stakeholders  are  invited  to  the  table.  Decisions  about  whose  voice 
is  heard  or  listened  to,  how  resources  are  allocated,  and  how 
conflicting  interests  are  resolved  in  the  community  are  all  moral  in 
nature. 

B.  Police  officers  can  get  closer  to  citizens  without  giving  in  to  the 
predicted  accompanying  temptations.  This  may  take  more 
vigilance  and  awareness,  but  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

C.  Community  policing  strives  for  a  trusting  partnership  between 
citizens  and  police.  Key  elements  necessary  for  this  to  happen  are: 
fair  and  honest  civilian  oversight;  fair  and  honest  media  coverage, 
fair  and  honest  Internal  Affairs,  and  police  culture  first  and  foremost 
represented  by  the  honest  cop  over  the  "blue  wall  of  silence." 
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FIREARMS/ 
SHOTGUN  FAMILIARIZATION 

I.  Misconduct 

A.  Lying  about  the  discharge  of  a  firearm.  Someone  lets  a  round  get 
away,  but  no  one  knows  about  it. 

B.  Lying  about  the  number  of  rounds  fired  at  a  scene. 

C.  Firing  warning  shots. 

D.  Using  a  gun  to  intimidate  a  suspect.  Using  a  gun  to  threaten  or 
intimidate  a  family  member. 

E.  Carrying  a  firearm  when  you've  been  drinking. 

F.  Being  complacent  about  home  safety. 

G.  Carrying  unauthorized  firearms  or  ammunition. 

H.  Using  a  firearm  in  a  prank  or  unauthorized  competition  (not  part  of 
training.) 

I.  Planting  a  firearm  in  a  bad  shooting. 
J.       Carrying  unauthorized  off-duty. 

K.  Disregard  for  safety.  Sometimes  an  officer  will  rack  a  round  in  the 
chamber  and  forget  it's  there.  One  officer  told  a  story  about  a 
shotgun  that  was  carried  vertically  near  the  dash.  When  the  shift 
changed,  another  officer  got  the  cruiser  and  the  shotgun. 
Unthinking,  the  next  officer  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  shotgun  and  to 
his  surprise  blew  a  hole  through  the  roof  of  the  car.  There  are  lots 
of  stories  of  mishandled  firearms. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.       Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  An  officer  may  go  an  entire  career  and  never  be  in  a 
shooting  situation.  You  can  train  many  hours  and  still  not 
know  how  you  will  react  when  faced  with  the  decision  to 
shoot  another  human  being.  There  is  probably  nothing  more 
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complex  than  the  conflict  between  the  need  to  shoot 
someone  and  the  abhorrent  nature  of  killing  another  person. 

2.  Some  officers  like  to  rest  their  hand  on  the  gun  just  to  have  a 
place  to  put  your  hand.  Sometimes  this  habit  can  be  used  or 
seen  as  unnecessary  intimidation. 

3.  A  reality  is  that  police  work  is  not  like  military  operations  in 
that  in  police  work  there  is  rarely  a  pitched  battled.  Police 
must  play  by  a  detailed  set  of  rules  while  offenders  do  not. 
In  a  democracy  the  constraints  on  police  are  enormous. 
These  facts  can  sometimes  be  in  conflict  with  an  officer's 
sense  of  vigilance. 

4.  Police  have  "round  accountability."  Bad  guys  do  not. 

5.  Most  police  officers  who  want  to  carry  a  shotgun  see  them 
as  a  form  of  intimidation,  which  can  be  helpful  at  times.  The 
problem  is  that  law-abiding  citizens  are  intimidated  and 
frightened  by  shotguns  maybe  even  more  than  criminals. 

6.  Some  kids  are  using  a  laser  type  pointer  out  in  the  street. 
Some  officers  may  confuse  the  pointer  with  a  laser  sight  on 
a  gun.  This  fact  can  enormously  complicate  the  job  of  the 
police  officer  to  assess  risk. 

B.      Defining  Moments 

1.  After  a  shooting,  the  officers  involved  need  much 
psychological  help.  The  direction  an  officer  takes  post 
trauma  can  define  the  rest  of  a  career  and  the  rest  of  a  life. 

2.  Rendering  aid  to  a  person  you  have  shot  is  required  by  law 
but  also  defines  who  you  are. 

Cases 

A.  Commonwealth  vs.  Klein. 

B.  Julian  vs.  Randazzo. 

C.  Tennessee  vs.  Garner  (Federal). 
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IV.  Activities 


A.  Review  state  law  about  firearms  safety  at  home.  Any  firearm  at 
home  must  have  a  trigger  lock  or  must  be  kept  in  a  locked 
container.  Review  department  policy  and  procedure  in  this  regard. 

V.      Learning  Outcomes 

A.  After  all  the  training,  somewhere  along  the  way,  each  officer  will 
have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  he/she  may  have  to  take  a 
human  life.  In  making  the  decision  to  use  a  firearm,  a  police  officer 
must  be  ready  to  use  the  firearm  to  stop  a  violent  confrontation, 
protecting  themselves,  their  partner,  or  innocent  citizens,  from 
serious  bodily  injury.  In  a  shooting  situation  three  things  may 
happen:  a  miss;  serious  injury;  death.  The  law  provides  guidelines 
and  constraints.  But  each  officer  must  look  to  personal  ethics  and 
integrity  to  use  only  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  end  the 
confrontation. 
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FIRST  RESPONDER 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Being  careless  around  blood  or  people  with  infectious  disease.  Not 
using  universal  precautions. 

B.  Being  careless  around  people  who  may  have  IV  needles  on  them. 

C.  Abandoning  a  patient  who  is  not  yet  in  crisis  but  clearly  is  having 
trouble. 

D.  Doing  everything  to  avoid  an  "ambulance  assist"  call  because  you 
can't  get  into  trouble  if  you're  not  there. 

E.  Participating  in  "gallows  humor"  in  public  places  where  people  can 
hear  you,  especially  if  it  also  means  a  breech  of  confidentiality. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  There  may  be  a  situation  in  which  you  have  a  DNR  (Do  Not 
Resuscitate)  order  signed  by  the  victim  or  the  family;  a  highly 
emotional  family- member  tells  you  to  forget  the  order. 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  put  yourself  at  risk  in  situations  were 
you  shouldn't.  This  is  sometimes  called  a  "hero  mentality." 
It  is  important  to  know  your  own  capabilities  and  think  about 
the  situation  before  attempting  a  rescue  that  could  end  in 
two  tragedies.  For  example,  if  you  are  a  marginal  swimmer, 
you  probably  can't  save  a  drowning  victim.  Follow  the 
adage,  "If  you  can  reach,  throw  or  row,  then  go." 

3.  Learning  first-aid  techniques  could  be  most  helpful  in  off-duty 
situations  with  a  police  officer's  own  family. 

4.  Police  officers  deal  with  very  high-risk  people:  homeless,  IV 
drug  users,  and  prostitutes.  Police  officers  are  also  exposed 
to  blood  and  thereby  possible  blood-borne  diseases.  It  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  put  yourself  in  situations  where  you 
could  be  exposed  to  life-threatening  infections. 

5.  The  exposure  to  infection  can  be  a  double-edged  sword 
even  more  problematic  than  exposure  to  the  risk  of  death  or 
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injury  by  a  firearm.  This  is  because  infection  can  be 
transmitted  to  your  own  family. 

6.  Rendering  aid  to  someone  you  believe  does  not  deserve  aid 
can  be  seriously  problematic.  An  officer  may  hesitate  giving 
aid  in  an  attempted  suicide  of  a  child  molester.  You  may 
even  have  the  feeling  that  you  want  to  help  in  an  attempted 
suicide. 

7.  Most  people  who  go  into  cardiac  arrest  will  probably  not  be 
saved  by  CPR  but  the  effort  will  be  enormously  helpful  for 
the  family  and  bystanders. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1 .  Most  victims  of  heart  attack  who  need  emergency  CPR  will 
not  survive.  But  every  so  often  you  will  be  the  absolute 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  police  officer  goes  to  a  house  call  where  an  elderly  man  is  having 
a  hard  time  breathing  but  is  not  in  cardiac  arrest  or  any  apparent 
serious  danger.  The  room  he  is  in  is  not  pleasant,  in  fact,  it  is  quite 
unpleasant.  So  the  officer  goes  out  on  the  front  porch  telling  the 
wife  that  he  will  wait  there  to  direct  the  EMT's  when  they  arrive. 
The  real  reason  he  leaves  the  bedroom  is  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  there. 

1 .  If  nothing  happens  while  they  are  waiting  for  the  ambulance, 
no  one  will  ever  know  or  care  about  the  actions  of  the  police 
officer.  Does  that  mean  his  feelings/actions  are  okay? 

2.  What  if  the  patient  goes  into  cardiac  arrest  while  the  officer  is 
outside? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Find  out  everything  you  can  about  the  fire  department  and  EMT 
services  in  your  community.  Historically,  there  may  be  tension  or 
rivalry.  Think  of  ways  to  overcome  obstacles  to  a  good  partnership. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  It  is  an  admirable  ideal  to  say  that  police  will  provide  emergency 
medical  care  to  all  people  equally  at  all  times.    And  it  is  an 
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admirable  ideal  to  say  that  police  officers  will  be  well  equipped  and 
trained  to  provide  this  care.  In  the  real  world  it  may  be  difficult  to 
achieve  these  ideals.  However,  it  is  a  clear  moral  obligation  to  try 
for  them. 

B.  With  EMT's  and  fire  department  personnel  so  highly  trained  in  this 
area,  it  is  hard  for  a  police  officer  to  keep  up  the  level  of  training 
required  to  perform  at  a  high  level.  However,  think  of  your  own 
family  and  other  people  close  to  you.  Your  training  may  mean  the 
difference  between  a  really  good  day  and  a  really  bad  day. 
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GANG  INVESTIGATION  &  INTERVENTION 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Making  assumptions  about  certain  kids  because  of  their  clothes  or 
mannerisms  and  then  harassing  them. 

B.  Getting  so  close  to  gangs  that  you  get  in  a  position  to  become 
corrupt  by  taking  their  money  or  drugs. 

C.  Looking  the  other  way  for  a  payoff. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Serious  gangs  have  close  ties  to  organized  crime  and  use 
ruthless  tactics  to  terrorize  people.  Murder  in  a  public  setting 
during  daylight  hours  shows  arrogance  and  brutality  of  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  hard  to  square  this  realty  of  gang 
members  with  the  idea  that  young  and  vulnerable  children 
are  entering  gangs  and  learning  these  horrific  things. 

2.  Even  if  good  police  work  and  federal  intervention  destroys  a 
gang,  it  can  be  particularly  frustrating  when  young  members 
who  were  not  arrested  get  a  little  older  and  start  serious 
criminal  behavior  all  over  again. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  Some  kids  turn  to  gangs  for  help.  A  dysfunctional  family 
often  doesn't  provide  kids  with  their  basic  needs  such  as 
food,  clothing,  health  care,  dental  care,  let  alone  the  need  to 
be  loved  and  secure.  Police  officers  helping  to  get  these 
things  either  at  school  or  other  alternative  service  agencies 
can  make  the  difference  between  a  delinquent  life  and  an 
acceptable  life.  A  police  officer  can  make  this  difference. 

III.  Cases 

A.  At  a  "gang  peace  meeting"  where  they  are  talking  about  reducing 
gang  violence  a  non-participating  gang  member  threatens  a  kid. 
The  kid  goes  home  to  get  a  gun  to  protect  himself.  Later  he  is 
arrested  by  police  for  carrying  the  gun  illegally.  The  police  see  him 
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somewhat  as  a  victim  and  try  to  make  a  deal:  if  he  helps  the  police 
they  will  advocate  for  him.  But  the  deal  falls  through  when  the  kid 
only  brings  in  a  "block  gun"  and  does  not  turn  in  a  person.  A  D.Y.S. 
worker  and  a  police  officer  see  some  potential  in  this  kid,  but  the 
D.A.'s  office,  having  been  recently  burned,  are  not  interested  in 
letting  the  police  advocate  for  him.  But  persistent  work  by  the 
officer  and  the  conviction  that  the  kid  was  worth  the  effort  lead  to  a 
result  of  pleading  guilty  on  a  lesser  charge  and  probation. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  youth-police  relationship  that  helped  to 
save  the  kid.  In  the  end,  he  went  to  Delaware  State,  played 
football,  earned  a  3.5  grade-point  average  and  moved  away. 

1 .  The  police  officer  in  this  case  reported  that  this  success  was 
a  turning  point  in  his  career.  He  felt  that  saving  one  kid  was 
more  important  than  dozens  and  even  hundreds  of  arrests 
that  just  seemed  to  repeat  themselves  over  and  over.  What 
do  you  think  about  this  story? 

2.  Is  there  a  balance  between  "enforcement"  and  "the  one  case 
at  a  time"  view? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Bring  into  the  classroom  a  success  story  -  a  reformed  gang 
member  to  talk  about  his  interactions  with  police  and  what  lead  to 
the  changes. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  There  are  two  approaches  to  gangs:  1)  the  preventive,  public 
health  approach  in  which  the  officer  helps  guide  young,  potential 
members  into  healthy  alternatives;  2)  the  criminal  approach  in 
which  the  officer  helps  in  sending  hardened  criminals  to  jail.  It  is 
important  not  to  confuse  the  two. 

B.  Street  gangs  are  involved  in  the  same  criminal  activity  as  the  Mafia 
and  some  motorcycle  gangs.  Money  and  drugs  can  offer  the  same 
opportunity  for  corruption  as  these  other  criminals. 

C.  Always  come  to  youth  with  respect;  know  where  they  are  coming 
from  and  empathize  with  them.  You  may  not  get  respect  in  return 
but  on  the  other  hand  you  just  may  get  it.  Relate  to  gang  members 
so  you  can  make  informed  judgments. 
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Never  take  cheap  shots.  Arrest  only  when  you  are  sure  you  need 
to  arrest.  Try  to  eliminate  the  underlying  causes  that  lead  to  arrest. 

Advocacy  for  kids  who  show  some  promise  can  deliver  big  returns 
on  an  individual  basis.  There  are  hardened  criminals  who  need  to 
be  taken  off  the  street.  But  some  kids  can  go  either  way. 

Be  a  role  model  for  behavior,  especially  if  you  live  in  the 
community. 
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HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Disregarding  training  and  going  into  a  hazardous  materials  area 
without  proper  knowledge  or  protection. 

B.  Looking  the  other  way  when  local  businesses  are  violating 
hazardous  material  laws. 

C.  Not  reporting  any  entity  responsible  for  illegal  disposing,  dumping, 
handling  or  management  of  hazardous  materials  in  waste. 

D.  Overlooking  payoffs,  gratuities  or  favors  made  or  offered  to 
members  of  decision-making  bodies  for  permits  to  build  in  a 
wetland  area. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Being  able  to  identify  problematic  materials  and  situations 
can  be  dependent  on  a  high  level  of  knowledge  of  materials. 
Even  highly  trained  workers  can  have  difficulty  identifying 
violations. 

2.  Sometimes  there  is  a  public  health  risk  that  could  be  the 
result  of  solid  waste  buildup,  or  improper  construction  or 
improper  use  of  materials.  Overlooking  administrative 
actions  by  the  Town  that  may  be  in  violation  of 
environmental  statutes  (especially  cost  cutting  measures) 
can  create  a  complicated  situation  to  be  in. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  There  may  be  great  pressure  to  keep  a  public  health  hazard 
quiet  because  problems,  once  public,  can  cause  property 
value  to  go  down,  lawsuits,  and  other  liability.  It  can  be  easy 
to  let  things  slide  or  turn  the  other  way  rather  than  deal  with 
a  tough  hazardous  materials  situation. 

III.  Cases 

A.      A  complainant  has  had  a  short-term  exposure  to  some  hazardous 
material  and  is  ratcheting  into  a  high  level  of  anxiety.   The  first 
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contact  this  citizen  had  regarding  the  problem  was  with  a  police 
officer  who  she  knows.  The  police  officer  wants  to  be  helpful  but 
feels  caught  in  a  web  of  conflicting  interests.  There  are  attorneys 
involved,  and  city  officials,  the  police  supervisor,  and  an  official 
from  the  D.E.P.  After  a  number  of  phone  calls  to  the  police  officer, 
he  starts  to  feel  uncomfortable  and  impatient. 

1.  How  easy  do  you  think  it  will  be  to  be  polite,  but  get  out  of 
the  situation? 

2.  How  can  this  case  help  in  other  situations  where  an  officer 
wants  to  be  helpful  but  feels  too  personal  for  comfort? 

IV.  Activities 

A.       Find  out  the  following  information: 

1.  Who  is  the  Board  of  Health  agent  for  your  region;  contact, 
phone,  address,  hours  of  operation  and  after-hours 
response? 

2.  Who  is  the  Conservation  Commission  agent;  contact 
information? 

3.  Does  the  Fire  Department  have  a  HazMat  Team;  is  there  a 
regional  team? 

4.  Who  is  the  Building  Inspector;  what  is  that  role? 

5.  Where  is  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection;  who 
is  the  Environmental  Crimes  Strike  Force  Representative  in 
your  region? 

6.  What  is  the  24-hour  emergency  telephone  number  for 
hazardous  spills  at  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Failing  to  take  action  on  environmental  issues  could  lead  to  long- 
lasting  damage  to  unsuspecting  citizens  for  years  to  come. 

B.  Failing  to  take  action  on  environmental  issues  could  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  police  officers'  own  health  and  safety,  on  property 
values,  and  the  quality  of  life  in  the  community  for  all  citizens. 
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HEALTH  AND  WELLNESS 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Calling  in  sick  and  then  doing  a  detail  for  pay. 

B.  Smoking  or  using  prohibited  tobacco  products. 

C.  Alcohol  abuse;  coming  to  work  too  soon  after  consuming  alcohol. 
(In  some  cases,  this  is  regulated  by  policy,  rule,  or  law.) 

D.  Covering  up  for  alcohol  abuse  in  other  officers. 

E.  Contriving  a  line-of-duty  injury  or  helping  to  contrive  one  by 
falsifying  a  report. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  Admitting  needing  psychiatric  or  family  help. 

2.  Needing  anti-depressants  or  other  medication,  which  may 
not  allow  the  officer  to  work. 

3.  Making  lifestyle  choices  that  may  give  immediate  rewards 
but  have  long-term  detrimental  effects  (working  over 
sleeping;  eating  over  exercising;  smoking  and  drinking  over 
not).  Hobbies  and  outside  interests  are  widely  considered 
important  health  choices. 

4.  Spending  too  much  time  at  the  job  and  not  enough  time  with 
family.  On  the  deathbed,  it  is  rare  for  people  to  say  that  they 
wished  they  had  spent  more  time  at  work. 

5.  Observing  and  identifying  a  suicidal  co-worker  for  help. 

6.  Alcohol  use,  misuse  of  sick  time,  and  family  abuse  lend 
themselves  to  the  readily  available  justification  that 
"everyone  does  it,  so  it's  o.k." 

7.  People  get  into  high  financial  expectations  and  with  overtime 
and  details  so  readily  available,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to 
choose  the  extra  work  -  exercise  becomes  a  low  priority. 
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8.  The  sex  drive  can  often  be  so  compelling  that  it  leads  people 
to  engage  in  high-risk  behavior.  Open  discussion  about  this 
topic  may  help  officers  to  re-direct  sexual  drive  away  from 
behavior  that  is  too  risky. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  Feeling  responsible  for  another  officer  and  helping  him  get 
services  for  any  of  the  health-related  troubles. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  later-career  officer  gets  into  a  police  action  and  finds  that  he  is 
unfit  to  get  into  a  scrape  or  foot  chase.  In  his  case,  he  had  been 
able  to  avoid  such  situations  for  quite  a  few  years.  It  was  always 
the  younger  officers  who  seemed  to  get  into  these  situations  -  sort 
of  like  water  reaching  its  own  level.  Older,  less  fit  officers,  usually 
found  less  physical  work.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  older  officer 
gets  into  a  scrape  and  comes  to  the  stark  realization  that  he  came 
desperately  close  to  getting  seriously  hurt  because  he  was 
overweight  and  out  of  shape.  The  next  day  he  has  a  revelation  and 
goes  to  the  training  officer.  He  wants  to  get  his  body  and  physical 
skills  back  into  good  working  order. 

1 .  Why  can  fitness  and  health  be  considered  a  morai  or  ethical 
issue,  especially  in  police  work? 

2.  What  would  you  say  to  a  young  officer  who  you  see 
accumulating  too  many  bad  lifestyle  and  health-risk  habits? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Use  the  "exercise  contract"  as  an  example  and  write  an  expanded 
contract  to  include  other  healthful  lifestyle  habits. 

B.  Role-play  a  scenario  in  which  two  officers  talk  about  another  officer 
who  is  worrying  them  and  may  be  suicidal. 

C.  Do  an  Internet  search  for  court  cases  in  which  the  argument  was 
made  that  an  unfit  officer  could  have  used  lower  levels  of  force  if  he 
was  more  fit. 
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V.      Learning  Outcomes 


A.  Making  healthful  lifestyle  choices  is  an  issue  of  integrity.  Making 
bad,  high-risk  choices  can  seriously  jeopardize  your  own  health, 
thereby  jeopardizing  the  rest  of  your  family. 

B.  Becoming  so  invested  in  the  job  that  the  officer  starts  to  cut  off 
other  areas  of  enjoyment  and  decompression  can  leave  the  officer 
vulnerable  to  a  host  of  stress  related  troubles,  alcohol  abuse, 
divorce,  domestic  abuse,  all  of  which  highly  correlates  to  IA 
Investigations.  It  is  odd  that  often  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
creative  cops  become  so  committed  and  work  under  such  high 
stress  for  so  long  that  they  take  on  the  highest  risk  for  misconduct. 
These  are  often  the  people  who  need  help  the  most,  before 
misconduct. 

C.  There  are  some  people  who  want  to  view  police  officers  as  Samurai 
Warriors,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Samurai  code  of  ethics. 
However,  there  is  a  big  danger  in  this  view  because  a  police  officer 
usually  has  to  go  home  after  a  shift  and  deal  with  the  demands  of 
children,  spouses,  and  the  mundane  responsibilities  of  life  such  as 
taking  out  the  garbage.  When  a  police  officer  sees  himself  as  a 
warrior  facing  great  danger  and  then  goes  home  and  is  not 
rewarded  as  he  believes  he  should,  there  is  the  danger  that  the 
officer  will  want  to  "even  the  score"  and  fulfill  a  host  of 
"entitlements."  Police  officers  need  help  acknowledging, 
processing  and  dissipating  the  stress  they  feel  on  the  job. 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


Misconduct 


A. 

Falsifying  timesheets  on  road  details. 

B. 

Cominq  to  work  too  soon  after  drinkinq. 

C. 

Taking  care  of  friends  on  an  O.U.I,  stop. 

D. 

Speeding  when  there  is  no  emergency. 

E. 

Working  too  many  shifts  on  overtime  or  details  so  that  sleepiness 

impairs  driving  ability. 

Dilemmas 

A. 

Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  There  is  a  higher  risk  of  injury  and  death  from  a  cruiser 
accident  than  there  is  from  a  gunshot.  Yet  the  wearing  of 
seatbelts,  restrictive  policies  on  pursuits,  and  emergency 
vehicle  training  are  all  secondary  to  firearms. 

2.  The  state  has  a  seatbelt  law  and  statistics  show  that  the  use 
of  seatbelts  saves  lives  and  reduces  injuries.  Is  this  true  for 
police  officers? 

3.  Being  tired  can  be  a  way  of  life  for  police  officers,  especially 
when  you  have  a  family  that  puts  many  demands  on  you. 
The  problem  is  to  weigh  the  risks  of  working  when  you  are 
tired  against  the  ability  to  get  8  hours  of  sleep  in  each  24- 
hour  period.  Then  there  is  the  self-imposed  notion  that  you 
don't  need  8  hours  or  7  hours  or  even  6  hours.  Knowing  the 
demands  of  policing,  it  is  tough  to  set  an  exact  amount  of 
sleep  that  puts  you  at  peak  performance  levels  the  next  day. 
It  is  easier  to  settle  for  less  than  peak  performance  when  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  enough  sleep. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  There  is  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  more  police 
officers  are  injured  or  killed  in  cruiser  accidents  than  in 
armed  confrontations.  And  the  number  of  hours  a  police 
officer  spends  behind  the  wheel  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
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hours  behind  a  firearm  or  baton.  Deciding  to  be  as 
respectful  of  the  power  and  danger  of  the  cruiser  as  of  the 
firearm  can  be  a  defining  moment  of  a  career. 

III.  Cases 

A.  Details  and  road  jobs  can  be  a  significant  part  of  an  officer's 
income.  Few  officers  turn  down  the  opportunity  to  supplement  their 
salaries  by  25%  or  50%  or  more.  It  is  not  unheard  of  for  officers  to 
make  more  money  on  the  extra  jobs  than  they  do  from  salary.  Yet, 
every  so  often  a  situation  arises  that  without  care  can  lead  to 
trouble.  Imagine  this  situation.  A  private  cable  company  has  been 
working  all  over  the  city  laying  new  cable  for  television  and  Internet 
access.  The  company  has  an  agreement  with  the  police 
department  for  detail  coverage  on  a  regular  basis  with  the  cable 
crew  responsible  for  filling  out  the  time  sheets.  Occasionally,  the 
cable  crew  will  make  an  offer  to  the  police  officer:  the  police  officer 
buys  lunch  and  or  beer  for  the  crew  and  the  crew  puts  in  an  extra 
few  hours  on  the  time  sheet.  The  crew  feels  it  works  hard  for  the 
company,  which  is  doing  well,  the  police  officer  feels  he  is  providing 
a  service  for  the  crew  and  making  a  few  bucks;  and  since  the 
company  is  making  a  lot  of  money  on  the  contract  with  the  city, 
everyone  wins. 

1 .  What  do  you  think  about  the  situation? 

2.  What  do  you  think  about  the  reasoning  of  the  parties  to  the 
informal  agreement? 

3.  What  might  happen  if  the  deputy  learned  of  the  situation? 

4.  What  does  a  risk-benefit  analysis  say  about  this? 

5.  What  other  time  sheet  situations  may  come  up? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Sleepiness,  telephones  and  alcohol  all  contribute  to  impaired 
driving.  All  three  cause  serious  accidents.  Design  a  course  for 
teenagers  on  these  issues.  What  would  you  say  to  them?  How 
does  this  information  help  the  police  officer  avoid  accidents? 

B.  Do  an  Internet  search  on  information  regarding  police  officer 
injuries  in  cruiser  accidents.  Or  do  a  local  project  on  officers 
injured.  What  recommendation  can  you  make  for  yourself? 
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Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Cruiser  involved  accidents  with  injuries  or  death  may  involve  ethical 
issues:  1)  speed,  was  it  necessary  and  how  much?  2)  sleep,  how 
alert  was  the  officer?  3)  alcohol,  did  the  officer  come  to  work  too 
soon  after  drinking? 

B.  Stopping  a  police  officer  for  drunk  driving  is  a  particularly  difficult 
problem.  There  is  the  reality  of  "professional  courtesy,"  and  there  is 
the  desire  to  avoid  getting  the  officer  into  serious  trouble.  However, 
O.U.I,  is  laden  with  serious  liability  and  risk.  The  best  advice  is  to 
treat  the  officer  like  you  would  any  other  citizen. 
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INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Using  information  systems  to  help  someone  in  the  community  on  a 
private  investigation. 

B.  Profiling  because  of  race.    Running  a  plate  just  because  of  a 
person's  appearance,  skin  color,  dress  or  otherwise. 

C.  Using  information  systems  to  get  at  personal  information  the  police 
officer  may  want. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Video  booking  helps  both  police  officers  and  arrestees. 
Being  on  camera  can  reduce  poor  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  suspect  and  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer. 

2.  Vehicle  locators  can  be  good  for  safety  but  they  also  give  the 
police  officers  the  impression  that  "big  brother"  is  watching. 
This  is  true  of  a  variety  of  electronic  devices  such  as 
speedometer  recorders. 

3.  The  sex  offender  registry  helps  to  provide  important 
information  in  a  professional  and  legal  manner.  But  there  is 
much  debate  about  its  administration.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  age-old  problem  of  balancing  the  public  right  to  know 
and  the  individual  right  to  privacy. 

4.  An  additional  debate  is  over  the  use  of  DNA  data  on 
criminals.  DNA  testing  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  useful 
and  reliable  tool  in  criminology.  However,  there  is  much 
debate  over  the  rights  of  citizens  to  be  protected  from  undo 
invasion  of  their  bodies  and  privacy. 

5.  E-mail  has  become  a  widely  used  form  of  communication; 
one  that  carries  with  it  the  expectation  of  privacy.  However, 
messages  sent  over  the  Internet  are  anything  but  private.  E- 
mail  can  be  a  public  record.  Be  careful  what  you  send  over 
E-mail. 
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6.  The  video  camera  has  helped  suspects  in  O.U.I,  arrests. 
Often  the  video  may  show  an  arrestee  doing  well  on  a  field 
sobriety  test  even  though  the  suspect  is  plainly  intoxicated. 
The  arrestee  and  the  defense  attorney  benefit  from  a  good 
performance  on  video. 


B.       Defining  Moments 


1.  In  considering  the  American  Constitutional  Democracy  the 
issue  of  a  balance  between  the  right  to  know  and  the  right  to 
privacy  is  a  major  one.  Policing  in  America  is  done 
according  to  constitutional  restrictions.  It  is  important  in 
defining  character  to  understand  that  ends  do  not  justify 
means.  Policing  is  restricted  by  law. 


III.  Cases 


A.  In  a  large  police  department  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  a 
supervisor  that  an  officer  has  been  using  his  computer  to  access 
sex-related  Websites  on  the  Internet.  The  officer  tells  the 
supervisor  that  he  was  not  on  duty  when  he  did  it  and  that  no  one 
else  was  around,  so  he  really  thought  he  was  not  doing  anything 
wrong.  Other  officers  use  the  computer  for  some  personal 
business  such  as  E-mail  and  finding  information  on  vacation  spots 
and  car  purchases.  The  supervisor  says  that  he  thinks  there  is  a 
big  difference  between  porn  and  car  purchases.  The  officer  replies 
that  he  read  that  some  estimates  put  the  use  of  the  Internet  for  sex- 
related  stuff  at  20%  and  besides,  there's  nothing  illegal  about  it,  just 
some  puritanically  righteous  views  say  it's  wrong.  The  officer  really 
doesn't  believe  that  there  is  any  difference  between  what  he  did 
and  what  others  do  all  the  time.  But  the  supervisor  gives  him  a 
three-day  suspension. 

1.  In  many  cases  of  ethics  and  integrity,  the  person  involved 
really  believes  that  he  did  nothing  wrong.  It  often  is  not  a 
case  of  justifying  or  covering  up  -  it  is  really  a  case  of 
confusion.  Some  people  believe  there  was  a  serious  or 
punishable  infraction,  while  others  may  not.  How  do  you 
explain  the  differences  in  the  case? 


IV.  Activities 


A.       Have  the  class  generate  a  list  of  ways  information  technology  can 
be  misused  and  alternatives. 


V.      Learning  Outcomes 


A.  The  amount  of  information  available  to  police  is  growing  at  an 
enormous  rate.  This  information  can  be  used  in  legitimate  public 
safety  issues.  Police  should  not  violate  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  to  privacy. 

B.  CORI  Law  says  that  a  person  can  have  a  fresh  start  after  fulfilling 
the  terms  of  the  court  and  corrections  systems.  Police  officers 
should  not  use  information  systems  to  further  punish  an  offender. 

C.  Try  to  limit  the  use  of  public  equipment  and  time  for  private 
purposes.  Do  private  business  at  home  as  much  as  possible.  Be 
especially  careful  about  accessing  sexually  explicit  Web  sites  at 
work. 


INTEGRITY 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Corruption:  Police  corruption  is  not  equated  with  all  misconduct 
and  cannot  be  thrown  into  a  big  stew  pot  of  problematic  behavior. 
In  Herman  Goldstein's  words,  police  corruption  is  "the  misuse  of 
authority  by  a  police  officer  designed  to  produce  personal  gain  for 
the  officer  or  for  others." 

1 .  Extortion 

2.  Robbery 

3.  Murder 

4.  Payoff  schemes 

B.  Abuse  of  gratuities:  Most  observers  urge  police  officers  to  stay 
away  from  gratuities  because  there  is  often  a  price  to  pay  that  may 
not  be  readily  apparent.  However,  while  there  is  no  consensus 
about  accepting  gratuities,  there  is  wide  consensus  about  the 
abuse  of  gratuities  accepted. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  While  there  is  no  disagreement  about  corruption  being 
wrong,  there  is  some  disagreement  about  gratuities.  On  one 
hand  gratuities  are  viewed  as  the  beginning  of  a  slippery 
slope  and  should  be  avoided  completely;  on  the  other  hand, 
some  view  gratuities  as  small  vices  that  have  small  effects 
and  are  relatively  innocent.  This  debate  is  often  settled  by 
asking  a  question:  does  the  officer  feel  entitled  to  goods  and 
services  or  is  it  really  an  innocent  human  interchange.  Is  it 
hospitality  or  is  it  a  right? 

2.  While  outright  corruption  involves  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  officers,  gratuities  come  in  many  forms  and 
are  often  readily  available.  Some  departments  have  written 
policies  about  gratuities  while  other  departments  leave  the 
issue  to  the  individual  officer.  In  either  case,  the  public  will 
most  likely  not  know  Department  policy  and  may  offer 
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gratuities.  Veteran  police  officers  may  be  accustomed  to 
receiving  gratuities  on  a  regular  basis. 

3.  Some  businesses  offer  group  discounts  to  any  organization. 
What  if  a  police  group  wants  to  take  advantage  of  a  group 
discount  in  the  same  way  that  a  group  of  stockbrokers  or 
teachers  would.  The  question  is  often  asked:  "Why  should 
police  be  subject  to  a  higher  standard  than  the  population  at 
large?" 

4.  Sometimes  doing  a  fundraising  activity  for  the  right  reason 
could  violate  conflict  of  interest  rules/policy.  What  about 
raising  money  for  another  officer  to  help  pay  medical  bills? 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  There  is  something  called  the  "Dowd  Test."  Michael  Dowd  is 
a  former  New  York  City  Police  Officer  who  testified  at  the 
Mollen  Commission  Hearings.  He  had  been  arrested  for  a 
variety  of  illegal  activities.  Dowd  would  "test"  new  officers  in 
a  series  of  escalating  violations  to  see  the  new  officers' 
willingness  to  participate  before  being  accepted  into  the 
inner  circle.  New  officers  may  face  a  defining  moment  when 
confronted  by  some  form  of  a  "Dowd  Test." 

2.  When  an  officer  learns  of  corruption  but  is  not  included, 
there  is  a  huge  defining  moment  regarding  what  to  do  about 
it.  Does  the  officer  have  an  obligation  to  report  misconduct? 

Cases 

A.  A  new  chief  from  out  of  state  in  a  40-officer  department  has  on  his 
agenda  the  review  of  departmental  policy  on  gratuities.  The  new 
chief  is  well-liked,  has  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  union 
leaders,  and  is  seen  as  a  savvy  kind  of  guy.  He  knows  that  there  is 
a  long  history  of  minor  gratuities  being  extended  to  the  officers  by  a 
variety  of  community  retailers  and  service  providers  with  no  record 
of  abuse  or  complaints.  But  he  also  knows  from  experience 
elsewhere  that  there  may  be  hidden  resentment,  problems  that 
have  just  not  surfaced,  and  the  potential  for  a  serious  problem  to 
develop  in  the  future.  Late  one  afternoon,  as  the  chief  sat  in  his 
office  alone  looking  over  his  agenda,  he  has  second  thoughts  about 
pursuing  the  issue  of  gratuities.  He  knows  that  many  of  the  officers 
benefit  in  small  ways  from  the  practice;  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a 
problem.  In  fact,  some  people  see  the  generosity  of  the  community 
as  an  important  part  of  the  community  policing  partnerships.  On 
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the  other  hand,  he  has  read  some  of  the  academic  commentators 
on  policing  who  believe  that  gratuities  are  clearly  a  key  step  toward 
the  "slippery  slope"  and  are  always  attached  to  some  return  favor. 
Maybe  he  should  just  leave  well  enough  alone. 

1 .  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  the  chief?  Would  you  want  a 
fully  developed  policy?  Would  you  want  a  memorandum  of 
understanding?  Nothing  at  all? 

2.  Is  there  a  scale  that  differentiates  between  small  and  large 
gratuities?  When  does  "large"  become  a  problem? 

3.  Is  the  acceptance  of  gratuities  a  personal  matter  and  a 
character  issue?  What  does  entitlement  have  to  do  with  the 
acceptance  of  gratuities? 

4.  How  do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  questionable 
gratuity  and  a  community  policing  strategy? 

5.  What  are  some  personal  strategies  that  can  be  useful  to 
politely  and  courteously  refuse  gratuities  that  seem 
problematic? 

B.  Along  the  northern  section  of  a  major  undivided  highway  you  can 
find  at  regular  intervals  strip  clubs  and  lounges  of  variable  repute. 
Many  of  these  clubs  hire  police  officers  to  work  paid  details  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  patrons,  workers,  and  property  of  the 
owners.  In  one  particular  case,  the  paid  detail  gradually  became 
the  exclusive  right  of  one  officer.  It  was  an  especially  lucrative  job 
and  was  viewed  by  other  officers  as  a  "sweetheart  deal."  Over 
time,  the  officer  became  quite  friendly  with  the  owners  of  the  club 
and  small  favors  were  exchanged,  some  help  with  illegal  parking  for 
free  liquor.  Then  some  extra  hours  for  help  with  minor  violations.  It 
got  to  the  point  where  other  officers  began  wondering  about  bigger 
issues  such  as  cash  payments,  tax  evasion,  and  connections  to 
organized  crime. 

1.  How  does  this  case  bring  up  the  issue  of  the  "slippery 
slope?" 

2.  If  you  drew  a  line  representing  a  continuum  of  gratuities  to 
graft  with  very  small  stuff  on  the  left  and  major  illegal  stuff  on 
the  right,  what  would  you  put  on  the  line  in-between? 

3.  How  do  you  gauge  what  is  small,  medium  and  large?  Where 
on  the  line  do  you  start  to  get  worried? 
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4.  Does  your  police  department  have  a  policy  regarding 
improper  associations  with  suspected  criminals7  What  does 
it  say?  What  is  it  intended  to  do? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Read  your  departmental  policy  on  gratuities.  If  there  is  none,  write 
a  model  policy  of  your  own.  Have  students  compare  policies. 

B.  As  a  small  group  activity,  brainstorm  strategies  for  politely  refusing 
gratuities. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  All  forms  of  corruption  are  wrong. 

B.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  opinions  on  the  acceptability  of  gratuities. 
Some  officers  believe  that  all  gratuities  are  wrong.  Others  believe 
that  there  is  a  "reasonableness"  about  the  issues  and  that  some 
gratuities  are  acceptable.  Most  officers  are  absolutely  sure  they 
can  recognize  abuse  of  gratuities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  manual, 
abuse  is  always  wrong.  The  gray  area  should  be  guided  by 
department  policy  and  officer  discretion. 

C.  Public  perception  is  a  key  factor  in  accepting  gratuities.  Even  if  an 
officer  determines  that  a  gift  is  acceptable  because  the 
circumstances  are  totally  innocent,  there  may  be  good  reason  to 
politely  refuse  based  on  the  perception  to  other  citizens. 

VI.  Readings 

A.  Edwin  Delatre;  "Character  and  Cops,"  Chapter  5,  Public  Corruption 
for  Profit. 

B.  John  Kleinig,  "The  Ethics  of  Policing,"  Chapter  9,  Gratuities  and 
Corruption. 

Discussions  about  police  ethics  and  integrity  often  center  around 
the  topic  of  gratuities.  The  free-cup-of-coffee  has  become  symbolic 
of  all  of  the  gifts  and  services  that  police  may  receive  because  of 
their  job.  We  want  to  give  some  time  to  the  discussion  of  gratuities 
but  not  let  gratuities  become  symbolic  of  the  entire  topic  of  ethics 
and  integrity.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  respectable  opinions  about 
the  appropriateness  of  gratuities.  Some  people  believe  most 
gratuities  are  fine  and  some  people  believe  that  any  gratuity  leads 
to  the  "slippery  slope."  And  there  is  every  opinion  in  between. 
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However,  there  are  a  few  guiding  principles  that  will  be  useful. 

1.  While  there  is  no  consensus  on  gratuities,  in  general,  there 
is  wide  consensus  on  the  abuse  of  gratuities.  Focus  groups 
may  not  agree  on  policy,  but  they  easily  agree  on  examples 
of  abuse  of  gratuities. 

2.  Hypocrisy  in  this  regard  is  hurtful.  Police  supervisors  cannot 
promote  a  no-gratuity  policy  and  then  pretend  that  there  is 
no  policy. 

3.  There  are  many  polite  ways  to  avoid  accepting  gratuities  that 
respect  the  good  intentions  of  the  giver  and  protect  the 
police  officer  from  the  appearance  of  favoritism. 
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INTERVIEWS  &  INTERROGATIONS 

I.  Misconduct 

A.  Threatening  a  suspect  with  physical  harm,  retribution,  retaliation,  or 
threats  to  the  suspect's  family  members. 

B.  Intimidating  a  suspect,  like  slamming  a  gun  on  the  table,  throwing 
chairs,  or  knocking  over  tables. 

C.  Using  coercion  to  force  someone  into  a  confession  by  telling  them 
that  terrible  things  will  happen  to  them. 

D.  Making  false  promises,  such  as  saying  "confess  and  I  will  get  the 
charges  reduced  or  even  dismissed." 

E.  Abusing  suspects.  This  is  a  particularly  problematic  issue  because 
many  suspects  have  experienced  abuse  in  their  lives  and  are 
hardened  to  it. 

F.  Just  plain  not  listening  to  people  and  acting  on  your  preconceived 
notions. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.       Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  You  can  use  certain  strategies  to  get  people  to  divulge 
information,  but  there  is  a  fine  line  between  coercion  and 
acceptable  skills  and  tactics.  Good  interrogators  are  highly 
skilled  in  understanding  the  psychology  of  suspects,  have 
excellent  listening  skills,  and  use  language  to  get  at  the 
information  they  need.  You  can't  substitute  coercion  for 
these  skills.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  story.  If 
you  believe  that  and  want  to  hear  their  story,  they  will  tell  it  to 
you. 

2.  There  is  research  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  a  high 
percentage  of  people  who  have  committed  crimes  will 
confess  under  the  right  interviewing  circumstances  without 
coercion. 

3.  The  hardest  thing  for  an  investigator  is  to  let  the  suspect  talk. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  task  to  get  the  suspect  to  talk  -  not  the 
officer. 
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4.  The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  may  be  more 
restricting  than  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  can 
be  confusing  and  frustrating  to  police  officers.  You  can't 
assume  that  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  will  be 
the  standard  in  Massachusetts. 

5.  What  goes  on  in  certain  courts  may  not  be  the  same  as  in 
another  court.  Standard  operating  procedures  in  one  court 
may  be  different  in  another  court.  The  presiding  judge 
decides  how  the  court  will  run  and  interprets  the  law.  There 
may  be  inconsistencies  in  the  judicial  system  that  are 
frustrating  for  police  officers. 

6.  Laws  are  constantly  changing  and  often  contradict 
themselves.  Even  though  the  judicial  system  aspires  to 
objectivity  and  constancy,  there  is  an  ever-changing 
landscape  based  on  who  is  appointed  to  the  highest  courts. 

B.      Defining  Moments 

1.  One  police  officer  said,  "Every  once  in  a  while  God  knocks 
on  your  window.  You  have  a  close  call  and  then  get  a 
chance  to  review  your  life.  That's  where  spirituality  comes 
in.  You  intervene  in  the  case  of  a  10-year-old  sexual  assault 
victim  and  know  that  you  are  really  helping  people  in  need." 

2.  Another  police  officer  said,  "Teaching  is  a  defining  activity  for 
me.  I  want  them  to  aspire  to  the  very  best."  There  is  an  old 
saying:  I  write  so  I  will  know  what  I  think.  This  is  also  true  of 
teaching.  A  good  teacher  knows  what  he/she  thinks  and  is 
defined  by  what  happens  in  the  classroom. 

Cases 

A.  In  the  case  of  Cory  SELBY  (1995;  1997)  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree,  unlawful  possession  of  a 
firearm,  and  entering  a  dwelling  while  armed  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony.  The  defendant  filed  a  pretrial  motion  to  suppress  custodial 
statements  made  to  the  police.  On  appeal  of  the  denied  motions, 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Liacos,  C.  J.,  held  that:  (1)  the 
defendant  had  not  invoked  his  right  to  remain  silent  by  responding 
"no"  to  detective's  question  whether  he  had  completed  making  the 
first  of  two  tape  recorded  statements,  and  (2)  inculpatory 
statements  were  voluntary,  even  though  police  had  induced  him  to 
twice  change  his  story  by  presenting  him  with  a  handprint  and 
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fingerprints  which  they  falsely  stated  belonged  to  the  defendant  and 
had  been  found  at  the  crime  area. 

In  1997  the  court  stated,  "All  of  the  convictions,  in  our  opinion,  are 
more  than  amply  supported  by  the  evidence." 

The  court  continued,  "as  to  the  police  officers'  use  of  a  deception  or 
ruse  on  the  defendant,  we  re-emphasize  our  strong  disapproval  of 
such  tactics.  Any  use  by  police  of  trickery,  misinformation  or  the 
like  while  questioning  suspects  will  continue  to  play  a  prominent 
role  in  our  calculus  of  whether  resulting  admissions  or  confessions 
were  voluntary." 

1.  While  some  trickery  by  police  is  legal,  the  court  in  this  case 
is  giving  a  strong  message  to  restrain  from  coercive  tactics. 
Why  do  you  think  the  court  needs  to  be  so  restrictive? 

2.  How  do  police  officers  keep  honest  and  put  their  own 
safeguards  on  the  use  of  deception  in  their  work? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Create  a  chart  including  two  columns  that  list  the  allowed  and  not 
allowed  in  interviews  and  interrogations  regarding  deceptive 
practices.  Wherever  possible,  include  the  court  decision  that 
addresses  each  issue.  Use  the  lists  in  a  classroom  discussion  on 
where  the  line  is  drawn  on  trickery  and  deceptive  practices.  Keep 
in  mind  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  There  is  a  fine  line  between  acceptable  strategies  and 
unacceptable  strategies  for  eliciting  information  from  suspects. 
There  is  ample  room  to  get  results  within  the  confines  of  the 
acceptable. 

B.  Verbal  skills,  especially  listening  skills,  are  invaluable  in  the 
interview  and  interrogation  process.  These  skills  can  be  learned 
and  refined  through  practice. 

C.  Threats,  coercion,  and  false  promises  are  not  acceptable 
interrogation  strategies. 
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INVESTIGATIVE  TECHNIQUES 

I.  Misconduct 

A.  Conducting  illegal  searches  and  lying  about  it. 

B.  Coercing  confessions. 

C.  Stealing  from  crime  scenes. 

D.  Not  staying  current  and  then  doing  sloppy  work.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  rectify  sloppy  work  afterwards  in  the  report  or  in 
testimony. 

E.  You  can't  jump  to  the  end  of  an  investigation  when  you  believe  the 
case  is  clear.  Fill  in  all  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  as  you  go.  Filling 
them  in  afterwards  is  a  mistake  and  can  lead  to  "adjustments." 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  Sometimes  an  officer  will  see  90%  of  a  situation  but  not  the 
10%  that  makes  the  case.  There  may  be  a  temptation  to  "fill 
in  the  gaps."  A  theme  that  keeps  getting  told  is:  Just  be 
candid  and  honest.  If  you  didn't  see  the  bag  of  cocaine  fall 
to  the  ground,  you  didn't  see  it.  You  might  have  seen  a 
suspect  move  and  you  saw  the  drugs  on  the  ground.  But  if 
you  didn't  see  it  fall,  you  didn't  see  it  fall. 

2.  Because  of  heavy  caseloads,  it  may  be  impractical  to 
photograph  every  crime  scene  or  follow  up  on  every  lead.  A 
detective  will  have  to  make  a  professional  judgment  and 
make  choices. 

3.  Sometimes  you  don't  get  the  cooperation  you  need  from  the 
victims  of  crimes  in  order  to  investigate  them. 

4.  In  reality,  the  defense  can  fight  as  hard  as  it  can  to  get  a 
guilty  party  acquitted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  job  of 
the  government  to  convict  everyone  accused.  The 
prosecution  and  the  police  must  stay  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  suspect  may  be  innocent. 
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5.  In  a  democracy  there  are  "a  million  and  one"  rules  for 
conducting  investigations.  That's  the  way  the  system  is  built. 
Police  have  to  play  by  the  rules. 

C.       Defining  Moments 

1 .  A  major  decision  early  in  a  career  is  to  work  within  the  law. 
Just  because  criminals  don't  is  no  reason  to  fall  to  their  level. 
This  is  easy  to  say  and  hard  to  live  by.  Sometimes  results 
will  seem  more  important  than  principles  especially  when  the 
cause  is  noble.  However,  there  is  wide  consensus  that 
wrongful  means  to  a  good  end  is  not  the  way  to  go. 

Cases 

A.  A  22-year  veteran  detective  of  a  big  city  police  department,  who  is 
highly  decorated  and  the  winner  of  the  department's  Medal  of 
Honor,  finds  himself  in  a  frustrating  situation.  As  a  member  of  a 
domestic  violence  unit,  the  detective  is  assigned  to  investigate  a 
case  of  aggravated  assault  in  which  a  woman  is  stabbed  several 
times  in  the  arm  and  shoulder.  As  reported  in  the  newspaper,  there 
is  a  boyfriend  involved,  a  teen-aged  son,  a  four-year-old  daughter, 
and  the  ex-husband.  The  paper  further  reports  that  according  to 
the  police  department  the  family  was  uncooperative  with  the 
investigation  and  provided  conflicting  stories  about  who  the 
perpetrator  was. 

The  case  goes  to  trial  with  the  result  that  the  judge  criticizes  the 
detective  for  a  host  of  incompetencies,  which  are  described  in  detail 
in  the  newspaper  article. 

The  day  the  story  is  in  the  newspaper,  there  is  much  discussion 
about  it  among  younger  officers.  Some  of  the  comments  are: 
"After  all  the  stuff  he  has  been  through,  how  can  they  treat  him  like 
that?"  -  "Don't  they  understand  how  difficult  this  work  is,  especially 
when  you  don't  get  cooperation."  -  and,  "You  deal  with  the 
toughest  situations  and  even  risk  your  life  -  and  in  the  end  does 
anybody  really  care?" 

1.  What  examples  do  you  know  of  in  which  police  officers 
wonder  what  the  rewards  are  for  striving  to  heroic  levels  of 
performance? 

2.  What  are  the  real  rewards  for  you? 
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3.  Historically,  police  have  been  exposed  to  constant  criticism. 
This  may  be  necessary  in  a  democracy  in  order  to  avoid 
totalitarian  authority.  How  do  you  accept  and  deal  with  the 
criticism? 

4.  How  can  police  officers  absorb  this  kind  of  frustration,  get 
beyond  cynicism,  and  continue  to  strive  for  heroic 
performance? 

5.  Do  you  have  to  expect  to  get  sued  or  criticized  along  the 
way?  How  does  this  expectation  effect  you,  your 
performance,  your  feeling  of  being  a  victim? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  In  the  movie  "Dirty  Harry,"  Inspector  Callahan  (Clint  Eastwood) 
uses  unlawful  means  to  try  to  extract  information  from  a  criminal 
regarding  the  whereabouts  of  a  child  who  may  already  be  dead. 
The  emotional  impact  of  the  scene  tears  at  your  heart.  Any  parent 
(or  any  person)  would  want  to  use  any  means  possible  to  find  and 
save  the  child,  including  torture  of  the  perpetrator.  In  academic 
circles  this  scene  is  called  "The  Dirty  Harry  Problem."  Have 
students  use  the  Internet  or  library  resources  to  find  articles  on  this 
problem.  Use  this  information  to  discuss  the  relationship  between 
emotion  and  reason  and  their  impact  on  police  decisions  in  tough 
situations. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Complete,  thorough,  and  professional  investigations  and  a 
complete,  thorough  report  mitigates  the  temptation  to  make 
adjustments  afterwards.  Perpetrators  get  let  off  because  of 
improper  police  work. 

B.  During  investigations  police  officers  will  see  all  kinds  of  "troubling" 
and  terrible  things.  One  way  to  deal  with  this  is  to  become  callous 
and  insensitive.  As  a  police  officer  matures  the  goal  is  to  be  a  more 
sensitive  investigator  not  less  and  callous.  The  callous  attitude  can 
lead  to  the  "us  vs.  them"  attitude. 

C.  The  police  officer's  job  is  to  find  out  the  truth.  This  is  a  different 
problem  than  telling  the  truth. 

D.  The  days  of  "billy  clubs  and  throwing  people  over  the  hood  of  cars" 
are  over.  Police  officers  now  are  required  to  use  intelligence  and 
language.  This  is  a  good  thing. 
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JUVENILE  ISSUES  &  YOUTH  VIOLENCE 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Giving  juveniles  less  respect  than  adults. 

B.  Giving  preferential  treatment  to  some  juveniles  over  others. 
Enforcing  the  curfew  in  a  preferential  manner. 

C.  Being  unwilling  to  learn  about  youth  and  the  wave  of  changes  that 
takes  place:  language,  clothes,  music,  habits,  trends.  With  youth, 
change  is  constant.  Adults  tend  to  forget  that. 

D.  Being  unwilling  to  learn  options  for  dealing  with  youth  and  then 
relying  on  yelling  and  abusive  language  as  the  only  alternative  to 
arrest. 

E.  Failing  to  pursue  signs  of  serious  trouble. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Juveniles  who  witness  domestic  abuse  exhibit  a  wide  range 
of  problems  including  a  high  risk  of  murdering  the  abuser. 

2.  What  do  you  do  about  young  children  in  a  neglectful  and 
poverty-stricken  home.  It  is  a  complicated  problem  to  figure 
out  when  to  call  D.S.S.  This  decision  is  probably  best  made 
by  a  team  of  social  service  workers.  Is  a  dirty  home  enough 
to  remove  a  kid? 

3.  Parents  want  help  with  their  kids,  but  they  don't  want  you  to 
arrest  them.  But  sometimes  an  arrest  is  the  most  effective 
means  to  change  behavior. 

4.  In  a  time  when  kids  are  committing  horrific  acts  of  violence,  it 
is  terribly  complex  and  difficult  to  keep  a  balance  between  a 
caring  perspective  and  a  vigilant  enforcement  perspective. 

5.  We  recognize  that  dealing  with  youth  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  issues  police  have.  Often  a  police  officer  will  want 
to  call  a  youth  officer  to  a  problem  because  he  feels 
uncomfortable  dealing  with  a  youth. 
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6.  DSS  is  not  in  the  business  of  tearing  families  apart;  they  are 
trying  to  keep  families  together.  The  police  can  become  a 
primary  resource  to  help  keep  families  together. 

7.  Successful  youth  officers  have  a  great  relationship  with  the 
schools.  Police  and  schools  should  work  together  to  help 
troubled  youth. 

8.  You  can  do  all  kinds  of  wonderful  work  for  a  dysfunctional 
family  and  the  family  can  still  think  badly  of  you. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1 .  This  is  an  area  where  you  can  really  have  a  turn  around  in  a 
kid.  Sometimes  it  takes  an  arrest  and  a  jail  term  to  turn 
around  a  kid,  even  if  it  is  very  hard  to  do.  Youth  officers  are 
the  biggest  youth  advocates  in  the  city  or  town;  but  the  youth 
officers  may  also  have  to  be  tough  so  the  kids  will  take  the 
police  seriously.  This  is  not  a  contradiction. 

2.  Parents  can  be  helpful  and  cooperative  with  police  during 
the  early  intervention  stage  with  troubled  youth.  But  once  a 
child  is  arrested  the  parents  can  turn  a  cold  shoulder. 
Whether  advised  by  lawyers  or  on  their  own,  parents  can 
become  adversaries  once  the  situation  involves  the  court 
system. 

Cases 

A.  A  bright  kid  moves  from  Texas  where  he  was  staying  with  his 
mother  into  this  state  to  live  with  his  dad.  The  dad  is  a  recovering 
alcoholic  who  is  now  dry  but  recently  released  from  prison.  The 
kid,  who  is  a  13-year-old  boy,  is  often  left  alone  and  is  clearly 
neglected.  The  dad  is  abusive  to  the  son  and  his  new  wife,  and  to 
make  matters  worse  is  arrested  for  a  violation  of  a  restraining  order. 
At  this  point  the  stepmom  leaves  with  her  daughter  and  the  son 
starts  to  live  with  the  family  of  his  girlfriend. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  case  is  that  no  one  really  has  custody  of 
the  boy  who  is  constantly  in  trouble  at  school  and  is  constantly 
getting  involved  with  the  police. 

After  several  years  of  all  this,  DSS  places  the  boy  in  a  program  in 
which  the  grandparents  on  his  father's  side  started  to  come  to 
hearings.  After  six  months  of  hearings/meetings  with  a  juvenile 
officer  involved,  DSS  sends  the  boy  back  to  Texas  where  his  mom 
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took  custody.  During  this  time,  the  police  officer  developed  a  caring 
relationship  with  the  grandparents  and  the  boy.  A  year  later,  the 
officer  receives  a  letters  from  the  grandparents  thanking  him  for  his 
help  and  saying  that  things  were  better  for  the  boy. 

1.  What  are  the  moral  issues  involved  in  this  case?  What  are 
the  emotions?  How  do  you  imagine  the  officer  felt  about  the 
players  in  this  dysfunctional  family? 

2.  Is  the  boy  a  victim?  What  about  children  who  are  victimized 
and  then  start  to  victimize  others?  Even  murder? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Have  every  student  in  the  class  interview  the  youth  officer  in  the 
department  to  find  out  what  he/she  does.  If  there  is  no  youth  officer 
in  the  department,  have  the  student  team  up  with  a  student  who 
has  one.  Have  them  prepare  a  set  of  interview  questions  that  will 
help  them  learn  about:  1)  options  for  intermediate  sanctions  and 
services;  2)  special  training  they  can  get;  3)  ideas  about  other 
social  service  agencies  to  confer  with;  4)  the  relationship  between 
the  police  department  and  the  schools. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Use  of  foul  language  and  disrespect  that  police  show  to  kids  is 
inappropriate.  It  is  possible  that  police  officers  want  to  give  kids 
more  room  before  an  arrest.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to  drop 
to  a  disrespectful  level.  There  are  intermediate  sanctions  and  other 
choices,  but  yelling  at  kids  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 

B.  Knowing  more  about  options  and  resources  for  kids  will  extend  their 
range  of  responses.  Some  examples:  1)  clerk  magistrate's 
hearing  can  keep  complaints  open  for  a  year  without  a  criminal 
record;  2)  drug  diversion  programs;  3)  batterers'  groups  for 
youthful  offenders;  4)  C.H.I.N.S. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  LAW/STOPS 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Making  stops  without  reasonable  suspicion. 

B.  Using  offensive  language  and  taunting  people. 

C.  Maintaining  an  arrogant  tone  and  using  the  stop  to  punish  people 
who  are  known  or  not  known  to  you. 

D.  Destroying  evidence  in  an  O.U.I,  arrest. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Attorneys  use  "enthusiastic  defenses"  and  very  creative 
strategies  to  beat  you.  It  is  hard  to  keep  principled  behavior 
over  the  years,  especially  when  attorneys  are  just  looking  to 
win. 

2.  Using  discretion  wisely  when  you  stop  someone  you  know, 
especially  for  O.U.I. 

3.  Getting  a  call  from  another  police  officer  to  ask  a  favor, 
usually  to  lower  charges  or  to  have  them  dismissed.  This 
often  happens  when  a  juvenile  is  involved.  There  can  be  an 
emotional  desire  to  give  a  break  to  a  kid. 

4.  There  can  be  political  pressure  to  squash  an  incident 
especially  when  the  police  department  has  received  benefits 
from  certain  citizens. 

5.  The  public  has  become  extremely  cognizant  of  O.U.I,  over 
the  last  5-10  years.  The  "watchful  eye  of  the  public"  can 
bring  some  positive  pressure  on  police  officers  to  help  meet 
the  challenge  of  safer  roads. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1 .  A  police  officer  works  in  good  faith  for  years  and  then  long 
into  his  career  "screws  up"  on  a  situation.  Because  of  the 
notion  of  "higher  standard"  the  system  can  be  most 
unforgiving  and  "crucify"  the  officer.   Meeting  this  challenge 
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with  dignity  can  be  full  of  dilemmas:  a)  tell  the  truth  or 
remain  silent  or  even  lie;  b)  hire  the  same  lawyers  you 
criticize;  c)  become  bitter  and  cynical. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  young  officer  in  his  third  year  on  the  job  is  asked  to  help  out  an 
older  veteran  officer.  Here's  the  circumstance.  The  veteran  officer 
has  a  small  limousine  service,  which  he  runs  out  of  his  house  with 
his  wife.  He  owns  three  vehicles  and  has  to  park  two  of  them  on 
the  street  because  his  driveway  won't  accommodate  the  limos  and 
his  family's  personal  vehicles.  The  veteran  officer  recently  got  into 
a  conflict  with  one  of  his  neighbors.  The  neighbor  got  tired  of 
seeing  the  limos  parked  illegally  overnight  on  the  street,  especially 
when  he  couldn't  leave  his  own  car  parked  overnight  on  the  street. 
So  the  neighbor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  department.  The  request  to 
tag  the  limos  filtered  down  to  our  young  officer  who  put  a  citation  on 
the  window.  But  in  his  desire  to  be  a  help,  he  penciled  on  the  side 
of  the  citation  the  words  "all  set,"  and  placed  the  citation  face  down 
under  the  windshield  wiper. 

The  problem  came  to  light  the  next  day  when  the  neighbor  looks  at 
the  citation,  saw  the  note,  and  sent  it  to  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  who  called  the  Chief. 

1 .  What  is  wrong  in  this  case?  How  wrong  is  it? 

2.  What  might  you  have  done  differently? 

3.  Should  the  young  officer  be  punished? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Contact  a  leader  of  MADD  or  SADD  and  learn  how  they  are 
working  to  reduce  drunk  driving.  Explore  the  relationship  between 
such  organizations  and  the  police  department.  Report  on  the 
meeting. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  The  primary  purpose  for  making  motor  vehicle  stops  is  to  educate 
the  public  and  move  toward  voluntary  compliance.  It  is  not,  except 
in  rare  cases  of  chronic  offenders,  to  punish  the  public.  This 
distinction  indicates  a  difference  in  the  language  and  tone  used  in 
the  stop. 
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ONE-ON-ONE  COMMUNICATION 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Using  language  to  dehumanize  people  so  that  you  can  treat  them 
poorly  without  recrimination. 

B.  When  language  is  a  problem  and  the  officer  is  not  able  to 
communicate  with  the  citizens  he  is  dealing  with,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  just  "writing  it  off'  and  leaving  it.  A  better  way  to 
handle  the  situation  is  to  look  for  a  creative  solution:  call  someone 
who  knows  the  language. 

C.  Being  dishonest  to  yourself  is  a  form  of  communication  misconduct. 
Not  listening  to  health  and  stress  signs  that  could  indicate  a  heart 
or  stoke  is  misconduct.  Your  family  depends  on  you. 

D.  Believing  that  a  macho  attitude  is  the  best  and  "real  men"  don't  talk 
much.  Talking  is  one  of  the  best  stress  relievers  and  an  essential 
ingredient  in  coordinated  work. 

E.  If  this  course  is  about  a  sincere  effort  to  develop  character,  then  an 
open  mind  to  self-analysis  is  key.  Listen  to  yourself.  Not  listening 
to  your  own  mind  is  misconduct. 

F.  Stereotyping  people  and  degrading  them  because  of  language  is 
still  a  problem. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  Sometimes  telling  the  truth  can  benefit  a  suspect.  It  is  better 
to  have  your  reputation  intact  as  an  honest  person  than  to 
waste  your  reputation  on  one  suspect. 

2.  It  can  be  most  frustrating  to  want  to  deal  with  a  person's 
problem  but  not  be  able  to  because  you  can't  speak  the 
language.  But  regardless,  you  can  improvise  and  still  show 
respect.  However  much  it  may  sound  like  a  cliche,  respect 
gets  respect. 

3.  A  veteran  officer  explained  that  when  he  was  younger  he 
was  a  harder  judge  of  police  officers.  But  as  he  gets  older 
he  sees  that  there  are  many  versions  of  reality.    "We  all 
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believe  that  we  see  things  and  events  the  way  they  really  are 
and  that  we  know  what  happened.  Complex  events  are 
much  easier  to  sort  out  afterwards,  but  not  in  the  dark  on  the 
street.  Things  happen  so  fast;  as  I  get  older  I  have  more 
sympathy  and  tolerance  for  police  activities.  It's  a  harder  job 
than  the  public  seems  to  think,  and  reality  has  many 
versions." 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  Every  so  often  a  police  officer  will  see  something  that 
bothers  him,  something  that  doesn't  seem  right  or  smells  of 
trouble.  The  officer  has  a  kind  of  internal  gauge  to  measure 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings  and  to  judge  the  need  for  action 
or  at  least  the  need  to  talk  with  someone  about  it.  Most  of 
these  incidents  pass  by  without  serious  consequence.  But 
occasionally,  the  officer's  "sixth  sense"  is  right  and  much 
hangs  in  the  balance.  Alertness,  quick  action,  seeking  help, 
and  good  communications  all  contribute  to  a  positive 
conclusion.  Rarely,  maybe  once  in  a  career,  an  officer  has 
an  intuition  about  something  troublesome,  but  for  some 
reason  does  not  act  on  it,  and  something  serious  happens. 
The  officers  to  whom  this  has  happened  report  a  private 
agony  that  doesn't  go  away.  They  can  feel  self  doubt  and 
constantly  replay  what  they  could  have  or  might  have  done. 
And  they  relive  the  pain  of  the  incident  even  if  it  wasn't  of 
their  doing.  In  defining  character,  an  officer  can  blame 
himself  and  continue  to  agonize  over  what  might  have  been; 
or  he  can  forgive  himself  and  go  forward.  Defining  moments 
have  many  faces;  forgiveness  is  one  of  them. 

Cases 

A.  It  was  a  warm  summer  evening  in  1979.  I  was  a  young  officer 
responding  to  calls.  One  call  directed  me  to  a  neighborhood  where 
a  group  of  people  were  outside  enjoying  the  evening  but  were  loud 
and  a  little  raucous.  I  knew  I  might  have  to  go  back  several  times. 
On  the  third  time  the  lieutenant  came  along.  He  had  been  drinking, 
which  really  worried  me.  (It  doesn't  happen  like  that  anymore,  but 
back  then  the  whole  incident  left  an  incredible  impression  on  me.) 
He  got  out  of  the  car  and  started  calling  them  names  and  making 
harsh  threats.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  him  back  in  the  cruiser. 
When  we  got  back  to  the  station  and  as  we  were  walking  up  the 
back  stairs,  the  lieutenant  continued  to  be  out  of  control.  To  this 
day  I  recall  the  moment  as  vividly  as  any  recent  memory.  I  slapped 
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him  and  told  him  he  needed  to  go  home.  It  was  startling  and  he 
actually  did  go  home.  I  still  can't  believe  I  did  it. 

1.  What  relevance  does  this  story  have  for  young  officers 
today?  What  will  a  young  officer  remember  20  years  from 
now? 

2.  How  do  you  know  when  someone  is  crossing  the  line  and 
how  do  you  know  when  to  step  in  if  at  all? 

3.  Should  rank  play  into  this  story? 

B.  That  night  things  didn't  look  right  to  me.  There  wasn't. the  usual 
"coming  and  going."  It  seemed  too  quiet.  Maybe  it  was  because 
there  was  some  major  painting  going  on  and  the  smell  was  keeping 
people  away.  It  just  seemed  odd  and  unsafe  in  the  lock-up  area.  It 
was  too  dark  and  there  were  too  many  things  around.  I  mentioned 
it  to  one  of  the  officers,  but  was  told  that  the  lieutenant  was  not 
concerned.  Anyway,  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  on  vacation,  so  I  let 
it  go.  Then  it  happened.  While  I  was  away,  a  prisoner  was  brought 
in;  right  in  the  lock-up  he  was  able  to  get  control  of  an  officer's  gun. 
He  was  able  to  fire  several  rounds  before  being  subdued  and  thank 
God  the  officer  who  was  shot  recovered.  But  I  think  about  it  every 
day.  What  might  have  happened,  was  I  partially  to  blame,  why 
wasn't  I  more  assertive,  should  I  question  my  character,  what  part 
of  me  isn't  as  strong  as  I  thought.  I  have  been  pretty  hard  on 
myself  about  it  even  knowing  that  it  wasn't  my  fault. 

1 .  What  other  situations  like  this  one  do  you  know? 

2.  What  if  the  incident  were  actually  a  result  of  the  officer's 
inaction? 

3.  What  if  the  officer  who  was  shot  had  died?  How  does  the 
officer  telling  the  story  deal  with  it? 

Activities 

A.  Listening  is  one  of  the  most  important  skills  a  police  officer  can 
have.  Remember  the  Yogi  Berra  remark  that  you  can  see  an  awful 
lot  by  looking;  likewise,  you  can  hear  an  awful  lot  by  listening.  A 
key  to  good  listening  is  sincerely  wanting  to  know  the  answers  to 
good  questions.  Have  the  students  identify  topics  they  really  want 
to  know  about,  identify  people  who  would  be  interesting  to  talk  to 
about  the  topics,  and  then  practice  listening  skills  by  talking  with 
them.  Students  can  take  notes.  An  important  skill  in  the  listening 
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process  is  to  give  short  summaries  of  what  you  heard  along  the 
way  so  that  the  teller  of  the  story  can  confirm  that  what  you  heard  is 
what  they  meant  to  say.  So  much  trouble  between  people  stems 
from  misunderstanding  of  what  people  meant. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Policing  is  mostly  a  job  of  communications.  Talking  to  citizens  is 
still  the  single  most  effective  way  of  handling  conflict  and  problems. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  era  of  community  policing  when  police 
officers  are  being  asked  more  and  more  to  be  in  close  contact  with 
citizens. 

B.  Listening  with  an  open  mind  and  attitude  are  the  two  most 
important  elements  of  communication.  The  officer  who  gives  in  to 
stereotypes,  disrespect,  and  dehumanizing  is  engaging  in 
misconduct;  so  too  the  officer  who  doesn't  listen  with  an  open  mind! 

C.  The  U.S.  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  multi-cultural,  multi- 
language  country.  Police  need  to  develop  creative  strategies  for 
dealing  with  language  barriers. 

VI.  Readings 

A.  How  Good  People  Make  Tough  Choices  -  Rushworth  Kidder. 
Defining  Moments  -  Joe  Badaracco. 

The  problem  with  communication  between  people  is  that  we  have 
to  use  words,  and  this  problem  gets  especially  complicated  when 
we  talk  about  ethics.  The  meaning  of  key  words  can  be  as  fuzzy  as 
a  cotton  ball,  first  to  the  person  using  the  words  and  then  even 
more  so  to  the  person  hearing  them.  No  wonder  conversations 
about  ethics  often  end  in  great  frustration  and  confusion. 

To  understand  Joseph  Badaracco's  book  Defining  Moments  it  is 
important  to  set  out  two  definitions,  "ethical  dilemmas"  and  "moral 
temptations."  An  ethical  dilemma  is  a  situation  that  requires  a 
choice  (and  subsequent  course  of  action)  between  two  conflicting 
deeply  held  core  values.  According  to  Rushmore  Kidder,  these 
choices  can  be  usefully  categorized  into  four  groups:  1)  Justice 
versus  mercy;  2)  Short-term  versus  long-term;  3)  Self  versus 
community;  4)  Truth  versus  loyalty.  An  ethical  dilemma  is  a  choice 
between  two  "right"  answers  when  you  must  pick  one  or  the  other 
and  cannot  pick  both.  An  ethical  dilemma  is  a  "right  vs.  right" 
decision,  or  sometimes  a  choice  between  two  negatives  as  in  the 
"lesser  of  two  evils." 
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Moral  temptations  are  right  versus  wrong  decisions.  These  in 
themselves  usually  do  not  present  a  conflict.  There  is  wide 
agreement  on  right  versus  wrong;  for  example,  murder  is  always 
wrong. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  distinguish  between  dilemmas  (right  vs. 
right)  and  temptations  (right  vs.  wrong)  if  we  are  to  think  about  and 
conduct  dialogue  about  ethics.  Confusing  the  two  will,  no  doubt, 
end  in  great  frustration.  Take  the  case  of  a  police  officer  who  is 
called  to  a  Walgreen's  where  a  79-year-old,  poorly  dressed  woman 
has  been  caught  shoplifting  a  set  of  hearing-aid  batteries.  The 
manager  wants  the  officer  to  arrest  the  woman;  but  the  officer 
wants  to  talk  it  over  suspecting  that  there  may  be  mitigating 
circumstances.  It  is  clear  that  shoplifting  is  wrong;  there  is  no 
conflict  about  this.  However,  the  officer  feels  the  tug  between 
justice  and  mercy,  both  right  and  deeply  held  values.  He  wants  to 
spend  some  time  talking  and  thinking  through  the  dilemma,  not  the 
temptation.  Often,  the  decisions  people  make  to  resolve  dilemmas 
are  deeply  rooted  in  their  character  and  core  values. 

The  time  spent  at  the  Academy  is  an  opportunity  for  student  officers 
to  examine  their  values  and  practice  resolving  dilemmas  with  care 
and  thoughtfulness.  Life  and  policing  are  not  all  black/white, 
right/wrong  decisions.  They  are  also  decisions  that  resolve  right 
versus  right  conflicts.  However,  these  conflicts  in  values  are  often 
the  decisions  that  define  who  we  are,  how  we  see  ourselves,  and 
how  we  develop  character  over  a  career  and  a  lifetime. 
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PEOPLE  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  People  who  are  physically  or  mentally  ill  are  subject  to  verbal, 
physical  and  sexual  abuse.  They  are  vulnerable  and  carry  a  social 
stigma  of  shame  and  discredit.  People  in  institutions  are  especially 
vulnerable.  It  is  wrong  for  police  officers  to  carry  or  even  promote 
the  stigma  and  shame  of  being  ill. 

B.  Impatience  is  a  key  attitudinal  problem.  You  can't  talk  louder  to 
people  with  hearing  impairments  and  expect  them  to  hear  you. 
People  with  special  needs  require  special  care. 

C.  Though  hard  to  believe,  some  people  still  think  that  mental  illness  is 
caused  by  "demonic  possession"  or  "voodoo."  Mental  illness  is 
caused  by  chemical  reactions  in  the  brain  that  completely  distort 
brain  function.  Believing  otherwise  is  wrong. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  A  mentally  ill  person  can  experience  sight  and  sound  without 
any  outside  stimulus.  If  a  mentally  ill  person  is  in  a  room  all 
by  himself  and  sees  and  hears  Dracula,  it  is  because  there  is 
a  total  chemical  problem  in  the  brain  that  triggers  the 
experience  independent  of  incoming  messages.  This 
disconnect  with  reality  makes  control  of  the  situation 
incredibly  difficult  and  complex.  A  police  officer's  job  is  to  be 
in  control  using  as  little  physical  force  as  possible. 

2.  The  social  service  system  of  caring  for  people  with  special 
needs  is  complex,  confusing,  and  sometimes  frustrating.  For 
example,  a  halfway  house  may  send  patients  out  even 
though  they  have  no  job  or  educational  opportunity.  These 
people  can  end  up  in  libraries  ,  subway  stations  or  coffee 
bars.  Also,  psych  hospitals  may  release  a  patient  because 
there  is  no  insurance  to  cover  him. 

3.  Even  though  compassion,  caring  and  knowledge  of  special 
needs  all  come  first,  occasionally  a  special  needs  subject  will 
use  a  disability  for  illegal  means.  Police  should  also  be 
cognizant  of  this  possibility.    In  one  case,  a  wheelchair- 
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bound  suspect  used  the  apparatus  to  hide  drugs  he  was 
dealing. 

4.  A  reality  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  care  for  people  with 
special  needs  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  not  much 
more  at  shelters.  A  better  place  is  a  crisis  center  or  hospital. 
However,  insurance  can  be  a  problem. 

5.  People  with  special  needs  are  often  reliant  on  medications. 
These  can  be  a  good  indicator  of  what  the  problem  is.  It  is 
helpful  to  confer  with  an  EMT  on  one  of  these  calls. 

6.  Communicable  diseases,  needles,  and  blood  in  these  days 
of  the  AIDS  Virus  all  instill  tremendous  fear,  sometimes  more 
than  the  fear  of  a  violent  confrontation.  These  are  realities  of 
dealing  with  people  who  are  ill.  Great  precaution  is  required. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  Mentally  ill  people  who  are  disconnected  with  reality  and  are 
out  of  control  can  still  be  talked  down.  This  requires 
incredible  verbal  skills  and  finesse,  but  it  can  be  done. 
Usually,  force  will  subject  both  the  officer  and  the  patient  to 
serious  injury.  Understanding  another  world  of  mental 
illness  and  not  confusing  it  with  the  world  of  physical  illness 
can  make  all  the  difference  somewhere  along  a  career. 

Cases 

A.  A  woman  at  the  checkout  stand  of  a  grocery  store  is  in  a  heated 
argument  with  the  clerk  over  the  bill.  She  claims  that  she  already 
paid  for  an  item  that  the  clerk  knows  she  didn't.  The  argument  gets 
to  the  point  where  the  woman  is  yelling  and  making  a  terrible 
disturbance.  She  then  punches  the  clerk.  At  this  point,  the  police 
officer  doing  a  detail  in  the  parking  lot  is  called  in  to  help  out.  He 
suspects  that  the  woman  has  some  kind  of  mental  disorder,  even 
though  she  shows  no  apparent  signs  of  diminished  capacities, 
possibly  Alzheimer's. 

1 .  What  are  the  police  officer's  options/obligations?  Arrest? 

2.  What  kind  of  follow  up  would  be  helpful? 

3.  How  much  time  and  effort  should  the  officer  invest  in  this 
situation?  Is  it  a  moral  issue  or  an  organizational  issue? 
How  are  the  two  issues  related? 
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IV.  Activities 


A.  Have  students  research  and  develop  a  list  of  resources  in  their 
service  area  for  a  variety  of  special  needs.  Have  them  visit  one  of 
the  agencies  and  learn  how  these  agencies  operate. 

V.      Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Misconduct  related  to  people  with  special  needs  is  most  often 
attitudinal  in  nature.  Impatience,  misunderstanding  the  nature  of 
the  disability,  and  promoting  the  shame  of  the  illness  are  examples. 
An  informed,  compassionate  and  thoughtful  attitude  will  better 
serve  the  officer  than  a  strict  command  and  control  attitude. 

B.  The  social  service  system  for  dealing  with  special  needs  can  be  a 
nightmare  for  the  families  of  the  ill  person,  let  alone  the  police.  It  is 
important  not  to  compound  the  problems;  being  partners  with  them 
in  their  frustration  will  benefit  everyone. 

C.  Occasionally  a  special  needs  person  will  be  a  criminal. 
Compassion  and  vigilance  go  together. 
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PROBLEM  SOLVING 

I.  Misconduct 

A.  Procrastination  and  not  doing  anything. 

B.  Coming  to  conclusions  about  community  problems  based  on 
prejudice  and  preconceived  notions  about  neighborhoods  and  the 
people  who  live  in  them. 

C.  Making  decisions  about  who  and  which  problems  get  attention 
based  on  favors  owed  or  who  knows  somebody. 

D.  Falling  prey  to  cynicism  and  a  poor  work  ethic. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realties  &  Pressures 

1.  Defining  community  problems  is  like  triage.  Various 
neighborhoods  may  have  very  different  views  about  the 
nature  of  the  problems.  Some  will  want  youth  work;  others 
will  want  traffic  control;  and  still  others  will  want  more 
crossing  guards.  Balancing  demands  and  needs  can  be 
quite  complex  and  the  choices  can  be  hard  to  make. 

2.  Sometimes  a  perceived  problem  on  examination  is  not  a 
problem  at  all.  Problem  solving  requires  careful  data 
collection  and  thoughtful  analysis.  Clear  objectives  help 
everyone  involved. 

3.  It  can  be  difficult  to  follow  through  on  problems  to  their 
conclusion.  Follow-through  requires  an  extra  push,  which 
can  come  from  inside  you  or  it  can  come  from  your  partners. 
In  either  case,  follow-up  makes  a  difference. 

4.  When  a  community  has  limited  resources,  there  are  often 
competing  interests  for  those  resources.  Usually,  there  are 
more  problems  that  need  to  be  solved  than  there  are  people 
and  dollars  to  solve  them.  A  police  officer  may  need  to  lobby 
for  a  particular  interest,  whether  the  elderly,  youth,  improved 
traffic  equipment  or  drug  treatment.  However,  preparation 
and  advocacy  on  behalf  of  a  segment  of  the  community  can 
be  healthy  as  long  as  other  segments  of  the  community  have 
equal  access. 
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5.  Sometimes  public  expectations  will  exceed  reality.  There 
may  be  a  disparity  between  the  perceptions  of  problems  by 
citizens  and  the  ability  of  the  police  department  to  solve 
those  problems. 

6.  Politics  always  influences  decisions;  however,  ethics  (both 
the  ethics  of  justice  and  the  ethics  of  caring)  must  weigh  in 
heavily  on  any  matter  of  public  concern. 

7.  Sometimes  police  perceptions  of  problems  are  not  the  same 
as  community  perceptions  of  problems  or  priorities.  This 
discrepancy  could  lead  to  misunderstanding  and 
miscommunication. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1 .  A  theme  that  repeats  throughout  this  manual  is  the  character 
trait  of  "open  mindedness."  All  along  the  way  there  are 
many  opportunities  to  see  problems  through  distorted  and 
prejudiced  screens.  On  the  other  hand,  an  officer  who  acts 
with  integrity  doesn't  jump  to  conclusions,  but  takes  the  time 
to  pursue  truth  by  seeking  just  and  caring  solutions  to 
people's  problems. 

2.  Younger  officers  may  know  a  lot  but  don't  have  the  wisdom 
of  age.  It  is  often  helpful  to  seek  out  and  listen  to  an  older 
and  more  experienced  officer  to  learn  from.  This  will  help 
younger  officers  find  their  ties  with  the  past  and  a  proud 
tradition. 

Cases 

A.  In  the  center  of  a  suburban  metropolitan  city  there  is  an  outdoor  "T" 
stop  that  lets  passengers  walk  up  a  short  flight  of  stairs  to  a  street 
with  nice  shops,  coffee  bars,  restaurants,  and  businesses.  It  is  a 
busy,  well-trafficked  area  much  like  many  town  centers  across  the 
state.  The  problem  is  that  it  often  becomes  the  "hanging-out"  place 
for  teenagers.  It  could  be  a  park,  a  particular  mall,  a  civic  plaza 
suitable  for  skateboards,  or  other  public  place  in  any  city  or  town. 
The  problems  are  idle  kids,  loud  boomboxes  and  talk,  possibly 
alcohol  or  dope,  skateboards  and  behavior  that  generally  annoys 
and  scares  adults.  Sometimes  race  or  ethnicity  is  involved,  but  the 
issue  often  boils  down  to  one  group  feeling  and  believing  that 
another  group  doesn't  belong  in  a  particular  place.  A  youth  officer, 
skilled  in  dealing  with  youths,  who  may  experience  lax  discipline  at 
home,  will  probably  not  be  drawn  into  shouting  matches.  But 
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untrained  and  unskilled  officers  can  easily  become  engaged  in 
shouting  at  and  threatening  these  youth.  Some  officers  may  not 
really  know  what  to  do  to  solve  the  problems. 

Knowing  that  most  Internal  Affairs  Investigations  regard  what 
citizens  consider  rude  and  improper  language: 

1 .  How  can  a  police  officer  (other  than  the  youth  officer)  learn 
the  language  of  the  younger  generation,  focus  on  the 
problems,  avoid  shouting  and  threats,  and  deal  with  you 
intelligently  and  caringly  rather  than  confrontationally  to 
solve  the  problem? 

2.  How  does  the  officer's  own  experience  either  as  the  parent 
or  as  the  child  influence  how  he/she  deals  with  youth? 

B.  In  the  recent  past,  one  of  the  state's  older  cities,  with  a  long  and 
proud  history  saw  urban  problems  erode  its  civic  center  and 
surrounding  neighborhoods.  Drugs,  prostitution,  failing  business, 
urban  flight,  and  deteriorating  infrastructure  all  contributed  to  a 
general  decline.  A  major  office  building  had  remained  unoccupied 
for  years  with  the  surrounding  parking  lot  available  for  illegal 
transactions.  Despite  every  effort  of  the  police  department,  using 
all  enforcement  tools  available  to  stop  the  erosion,  the  city 
continued  to  decline.  Then  came  a  turning  point.  The  police 
department  shifted  gears  focusing  on  efforts  to  support  community 
institutions,  businesses,  and  local  government;  and  two  young 
entrepreneurs  bought  the  vacant  office  building  hoping  to  turn  it 
around,  which  they  did.  And  city  government  helped  to  form  the 
coalitions  and  partnerships  necessary  to  identify  problems,  solve 
them,  and  rejuvenate  the  city.  Across  the  U.S.  there  are  many 
examples  like  this.  But  the  process  wasn't  and  isn't  easy.  The 
process  usually  stirs  up  controversy  and  sides  are  often  drawn 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  versus  the  new.  Many  officers  feel 
threatened,  unappreciated,  or  too  old  to  change. 

1 .  What  if  you  are  going  into  a  department  that  is  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  transition?  How  will  you  find  your  own  mind  and 
voice?  How  will  you  stay  focused  on  community  and  yet  "fit 
in." 

2.  Officers  coming  out  of  the  Academy  are  often  told  to  forget 
everything  they  learned  in  the  Academy.  If  you  believe  in 
moving  forward,  how  can  you  keep  your  enthusiasm  without 
falling  pray  to  cynicism? 
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IV.  Activities 


A.  There  is  a  common  misunderstanding  between  police  and  citizens: 
Police  and  citizens  don't  always  identify  the  same  issues  as  the 
major  community  problems.  Have  students  think  about  identifying 
problems  from  two  points  of  view:  Police  and  citizens.  Ask 
students  to  analyze  why  the  two  points  of  view  may  be  different. 

V.      Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Problem  solving  has  always  been  the  way  work  gets  done.  There 
are  a  variety  of  methods  for  defining  problems,  collecting  data, 
thinking  about  data,  formulating  possible  solutions,  and  testing 
solutions.  And  there  is  the  additional  responsibility  for  looking  at 
the  moral  consequences  of  various  solutions.  But  in  the  end,  doing 
nothing,  pretending  to  do  something,  or  being  lazy  and  staying  with 
methods  simply  because  that's  how  you've  always  done  it  are  all 
detrimental  to  progress. 

B.  Times  are  changing  and  policing  is  changing.  Change  is  hard. 
Expect  for  this  era  of  change  to  present  many  obstacles  and 
controversy.  Out  of  the  turmoil  will  come  progress. 

C.  A  good  work  ethic  focused  on  solving  community  problems  is  a 
pillar  of  principled  policing. 
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REPORT  WRITING 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Embellishing  a  report,  using  creative  writing,  putting  in  a  report 
things  that  didn't  happen. 

B.  Leaving  out  of  the  report  important  information. 

C.  Handing  off  the  report  to  another  officer. 

D.  Lying  to  substantiate  an  untruthful  report. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  The  police  officer's  relationship  with  the  prosecutor  is  a 
factor.  Both  have  reputations  to  build  and  protect. 

2.  Supervisors  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  way  reports 
are  written.  Supervisors  can  require  certain  phrases  to  be 
included  or  excluded.  The  supervisor's  requirement  may 
come  into  conflict  with  your  own  sense  of  what  is  right. 

3.  Other  police  officers  may  want  you  to  substantiate  their 
reports  even  if  it  takes  a  lie. 

4.  Some  people  believe  that  good  wins  out  in  the  end.  But 
reality  doesn't  bear  that  out.  Sometimes  bad  people  win  and 
good  people  suffer  terribly  -  and  the  "end"  may  be  a  very 
long  way  off.  In  the  face  of  this  reality,  it  can  be 
excruciatingly  painful  to  follow  your  conscience  and  do  what 
you  believe  is  right. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  Being  true  to  yourself  and  telling  the  truth  to  yourself  is 
always  the  beginning  of  a  defining  moment.  Then  making 
the  decision  to  be  truthful  to  others  and  staying  with  your 
conviction  is  the  next  step.  Every  officer  who  has  faced 
police  wrongdoing  has  faced  a  defining  moment. 
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III.  Cases 


A.  A  woman  in  her  mid-30's  has  a  17-year-old  son  whose  friend  is 
living  at  the  house.  The  woman  calls  the  police  to  get  him  out  of 
the  house,  which  they  do,  and  the  woman  takes  out  a  restraining 
order  on  him.  But  he  still  comes  around,  so  the  police  have  to 
arrest  him.  The  police  assume  the  obvious  -  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  the  problem  is  with  the  son  and  his  friend. 

The  case  goes  to  court  and  on  the  stand  the  woman  lets  it  be 
known  that  she  is  having  a  sexual  affair  with  the  friend.  The  police 
officers  feel  and  look  foolish. 

1.  Could  this  situation  have  been  avoided?  How  did 
assumptions  get  in  the  way  of  some  critical  information? 

2.  The  fact  that  this  woman  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  even  if 
she  didn't  lie,  is  a  problem  for  police.  How  do  you  keep  from 
getting  angry  and  completely  distrustful  when  this  happens? 

3.  Sometimes  a  report  is  not  complete  because  the  officer  just 
didn't  seek  to  find  the  whole  story.  What  do  you  think  about 
the  notion  that  often  incomplete  reports  are  such  because  of 
lazy  or  sloppy  police  work? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Invite  to  class  an  A.D.A.  to  join  the  police  instructor  for  part  of  the 
class.  The  point  of  the  discussion  should  be  truthful  reports  and 
testimony. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  No  case  is  worth  risking  your  reputation  for.  All  reports  are  to  be 
true,  unbiased  and  unprejudiced.  If  a  case  isn't  as  solid  as  you 
would  like  this  time,  there  will  probably  be  another  opportunity. 

B.  The  hardest  issue  to  sort  out  is  the  so-called  "code  of  silence." 
What  do  you  do  when  you  witness  serious  police  officer 
wrongdoing?  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  curriculum  to  confront  the 
issue  head  on.  However,  it  is  the  intention  to  provide  new  officers 
with  options.  Some  of  these  are:  1 )  take  24  hours  to  think  over 
any  action  you  might  take;  2)  talk  it  over  with  your  spouse;  3)  talk 
it  over  the  other  officer;  4)  think  first  about  the  person  you  want  to 
be  -  how  do  you  view  your  own  character;  5)  take  time  to  think 
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about  other  cases  like  this  and  how  others  have  solved  the 
problem. 

Readings 

A.       Lying  -  Sissela  Bok. 

In  her  book  Lying,  Sissela  Bok  makes  the  case  that  we  would  all  be 
better  off  by  working  to  reduce  and  counteract  deceptive  practices 
in  our  professions  and  lives.  She  says  that  "trust  and  integrity  are 
precious  resources,  easily  squandered,  hard  to  regain."  And  that 
trust  and  integrity  rely  on  a  foundation  of  respect  for  truth.  These 
are  grand  ideas;  but  in  our  imperfect  world,  surrounded  by 
deception  that  is  taken  for  granted,  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to 
begin. 

However,  reading  Sissela  Bok's  work  gives  us  a  set  of  guiding 
principles  for  our  examination  of  ethical  issues  in  policing  regarding 
truth.  She  says  that  we  can: 

1.  Decide  to  rule  out  deception  wherever  honest  alternatives 
exist. 

2.  Become  more  adept  at  thinking  up  honest  ways  to  deal  with 
tough  problems. 

3.  Learn  to  look  with  much  greater  care  at  the  remaining 
choices  where  deception  seems  the  only  way  out. 

4.  Make  use  of  the  test  of  publicity  to  help  govern  deceptive 
practices. 

5.  Learn  to  beware  of  the  deceptive  practices  of  others. 

6.  Prefer  honesty  even  in  small  things. 
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SEX  CRIMES 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Getting  involved  with  and  taking  advantage  of  victims  of  sex  crimes 
when  they  are  the  most  vulnerable  and  scared. 

B.  Becoming  so  outraged  at  perpetrators  of  sex  crimes  that  you  inflict 
punishment  yourself. 

C.  Committing  a  sex  crime  or  using  the  authority  of  the  uniform  to 
pressure  someone  to  have  sex  unwillingly. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  In  many  departments  female  officers  are  often  assigned  to 
the  sexual  assault  and  or  juvenile  units.  This  may  happen 
because  of  assumptions  about  their  sensitivity  to  the  issues 
that  women  and  children  face.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  be 
valuable  for  more  men  to  learn  from  these  women  what 
exactly  they  bring  to  the  table  that  is  desirable  in  these 
cases. 

2.  Sex  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  drives  in  the  human 
condition.  It  gets  tangled  up  with  a  host  of  emotions  that  by 
themselves  would  be  powerful  enough.  But  taken  together 
emotionally  charged  sex  can  be  overwhelmingly  compelling 
and  can  lead  to  risk  taking  that  in  quieter  and  more 
thoughtful  moments  would  seem  far  too  dangerous.  It  would 
be  naive  to  think  that  a  program  on  morality  can  eliminate 
high-risk  behavior.  However,  frank  and  open  discussion  can 
help  to  reduce  some  of  the  behavior  that  leads  to  great 
suffering  in  the  form  of  broken  marriages,  diseases,  and 
public  embarrassment. 

3.  Victims  sometimes  don't  tell  the  truth  because  they  are 
afraid  or  ashamed.  An  understanding  attitude  can  help. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  Victims  of  rape  often  report  that  a  caring  and  sensitive 
response  by  a  police  officer  can  set  a  positive  tone  for  all 
that  follows.  The  opposite  is  also  true.  A  gruff,  insensitive 
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response  that  is  mean  spirited  can  further  victimize  the 
victim.  A  male  police  officer's  response  to  rape  can  be  a 
window  on  his  character. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  thirty-five  year  old  officer,  father  of  three,  happily  married,  has  a 
strained  sexual  relationship  with  his  wife.  They  dearly  love  each 
other  but  just  seem  to  be  on  different  wavelengths  sexually.  She  is 
very  involved  in  her  family  life,  works  ten  hours  a  week  tutoring,  and 
doesn't  think  about  sex  very  much.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  loves 
his  job,  loves  his  family,  is  involved  in  sports  and  thinks  about  sex 
what  seems  like  all  the  time.  He  is  good  looking  and  feels 
comfortable  around  women.  Women  like  him.  He  may  flirt  once  in 
a  while,  but  has  never  even  come  close  to  an  affair.  Occasionally, 
especially  after  a  fight  with  wife,  he  thinks  about  other  women  and 
fantasizes  about  them.  He  gets  worried  that  as  time  goes  on  he 
may  not  have  the  strength  to  stay  away  from  risky  behavior.  As 
each  year  goes  by  he  feels  closer  to  a  slip. 

1 .  Does  this  sound  true  to  you? 

2.  What  are  his  options  and  limitations? 

3.  What  are  the  risks;  who  are  the  stakeholders? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Even  though  few  people  talk  about  it,  sex  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
charged  issues  of  this  whole  inquiry  into  morality,  ethics,  and 
integrity.  However,  there  has  been  much  interest  in  open  and  frank 
discussions  about  it.  Separate  the  men  and  women  into  two 
groups  in  separate  rooms.  Have  a  man  facilitate  a  discussion  with 
the  men  and  a  woman  with  the  women  about  sexual  desire,  risky 
behavior,  consequences,  and  healthy  habits. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Regardless  of  personal  feelings  and  views  about  the  victims  of  sex 
crimes,  it  is  essential  to  stay  empathic.  A  prostitute  or  a  junkie  can 
be  raped;  you  still  have  to  investigate  and  stay  caring. 

B.  A  high  percentage  of  sex  crime  investigations  have  to  do  with 
children.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  children  and  adults  as 
victims  (jury  attitude,  parental  involvement,  family  dynamics  such 
as  a  history  of  domestic  violence.)  Because  of  the  differences  the 
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police  officer  often  has  to  be  the  voice  of  the  child;  there  may  be  no 
one  else  who  is  capable  of  doing  it  and  the  word  of  the  child  is  often 
not  enough.  Gathering  evidence  and  preparing  the  case  need 
extra  care  in  the  case  of  a  child. 

C.  Victims  of  sex  crimes  do  not  deserve  being  victimized. 

D.  Police  officers  are  exposed  to  opportunities  for  high-risk  behavior  of 
their  own.  Without  moralizing,  it  is  helpful  to  know  the 
consequences  of  affairs,  casual  encounters,  and  relationships  with 
co-workers.  A  splash  of  cold  water  could  save  endless  pain. 
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SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Answering  the  telephone  at  the  police  station  and  making 
harassing,  sexually  explicit,  or  gender-based  remarks  to  a  citizen  or 
colleague. 

B.  Telling  sexually  offensive  jokes  anywhere. 

C.  Acting  on  the  belief  that  women  do  not  belong  in  police  work. 

D.  Making  gender-related  derogatory  remarks  on  a  motor  vehicle  stop. 

E.  Using  rank  and  position  of  authority  to  make  life  difficult  for  a 
subordinate  based  on  gender  or  sexual  orientation. 

F.  Participating  in  practical  jokes  or  pranks  with  sexually  related 
objects  such  as  condoms,  underwear,  or  sex  toys. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  There  is  a  major  difference  between  men  and  women 
regarding  unsolicited  sexual  attention,  flirtation  and 
advances.  Studies  suggest  that  75%  of  men  interviewed  are 
flattered  by  sexual  advances  while  75%  of  women  are 
disturbed  or  insulted  by  it.  It  may  be  hard  for  each  side  to 
understand  the  other. 

2.  Policing  is  a  male-dominated  profession  in  which  physical 
appearance  and  strength  are  highly  valued.  There  are  still 
plenty  of  men  who  believe  that  women  should  not  be  police 
officers. 

3.  Women  have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  and  delivering 
children  through  childbirth.  This  fact  complicates  a  career 
unless  the  agency  supports  working  mothers. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1.  Sexual  harassment  can  take  on  a  variety  of  forms  and 
means,  but  in  general  it  is  behavior  that  is  intended  to  be 
harmful  and  abusive.    This  behavior  often  is  founded  in 
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anger,  arrogance  and/or  meanness.  Understanding  and 
working  to  eliminate  sexual  harassment  in  policing  will 
benefit  everyone. 

2.  An  equally  valuable  effort  is  to  understand  and  reduce  or 
redirect  high-risk  sexual  behavior  that  is  not  abusive  or 
harassing  but  can  carry  with  it  the  potential  for  serious 
consequences.  The  least  of  which  is  embarrassment  and 
the  greater  of  which  is  fatal  illness.  Sexuality  is  just  not  a 
topic  that  is  easily  talked  about,  yet  a  variety  of  workplace 
problems  stem  from  it,  whether  a  casual  encounter,  being 
caught  in  the  workplace  having  sex,  an  affair,  or  involvement 
with  a  prostitute.  The  sex  drive  being  as  strong  as  it  is, 
especially  when  compounded  by  the  frustrations  and 
pressures  of  family  life,  can  compel  smart  people  to  do 
incredibly  risky  things.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  section  of  the 
manual  to  open  discussion  on  sexuality  to  help  find  ways  to 
deal  administratively  with  abuse  and  to  help  find  ways  to 
redirect  sexual  drive  away  from  high-risk  behavior. 

Cases 

At  the  end  of  a  shift  a  small  group  of  officers  are  in  the  station  and  the 
conversation  turns  to  sex.  This  doesn't  happen  very  often,  sex  being  one 
of  those  highly  charged  and  highly  misunderstood  topics.  But  a  certain 
candidness  develops  all  the  same  and  for  a  long  ten  minutes  the  officers 
exchange  stories  about  things  that  have  happened  to  them  or  things  they 
have  heard  second  hand.  In  some  cases  the  stories  that  are  told  as 
second  hand  are  events  that  actually  happened,  but  admitting  to  the 
actuality  would  be  too  embarrassing. 

A.  The  first  story  was  about  a  call  to  a  home  where  the  woman  had 
been  abused  by  her  husband.  On  this  particular  afternoon  the 
woman  invites  Officer  Clark  into  the  house  when  her  husband  is  not 
home.  She  is  very  angry  and  asks  Officer  Clark  to  come  into  the 
bedroom  because  she  wants  to  show  him  something.  Reluctantly, 
Officer  Clark  goes  in  and  the  woman  opens  a  dresser  drawer  and  in 
a  bitter  voice  shows  and  tells  the  officer  about  finding  a  series  of 
sexually  explicit  pictures  of  the  husband  and  an  attractive  woman 
who  she  knows  to  be  her  husband's  girlfriend.  As  the  woman  is 
telling  her  story  she  starts  to  soften  and  puts  her  hand  on  Officer 
Clark's  arm.  The  woman  is  vulnerable  and  Officer  Clark  is 
physically  very  turned  on  by  the  photos.  On  this  occasion  Officer 
Clark  is  able  to  overcome  his  desire.  If  the  circumstances  had 
been  slightly  different,  if  he  was  tired,  if  it  was  night  and  dark  out,  if 
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he  had  had  a  fight  with  his  wife,  he  may  have  read  the  signs  as 
sexual  advances  and  he  may  have  acted  on  them. 

B.  The  next  story  took  place  right  in  the  center  of  town.  Officer  Jarvis 
usually  parked  his  cruiser  near  City  Hall  between  12  a.m.  and  2 
a.m.  He  routinely  got  out  and  walked  around,  had  coffee  in  the  only 
coffee  shop  that  stayed  open  that  late,  checked  a  few  businesses 
and  was  back  on  the  road  by  2  a.m.  One  night  around  1  a.m.  a  car 
with  two  young  women  pulled  up  near  his  cruiser  and  asked  for 
directions.  With  no  traffic  on  the  road  there  was  no  hurry  to  move 
so  the  girls  stayed  to  shoot  the  breeze  for  a  few  minutes  and  they 
exchanged  names.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  several  weeks 
these  same  girls  looked  for  Officer  Jarvis  and  met  him  for  coffee. 
Then  only  one  of  the  girls  showed  up.  More  coffee;  a  casual  chat  in 
the  front  seat  of  the  cruiser;  an  embrace  and  kiss;  meeting  behind 
the  train  station.  And  what  started  so  casually  and  "innocently" 
ends  in  an  on-duty  affair  that  seems  to  have  its  spice  exactly  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  young  woman  with  a  police  officer  in  the  dark 
cruiser  behind  the  train  station.  Officer  Jarvis  is  also  young,  has  a 
sense  that  he  shouldn't  be  doing  this,  but  feels  unable  to  overcome 
his  desire. 

C.  A  third  story  is  about  a  juvenile  officer  who  is  called  to  the  school  to 
handle  a  fight  between  two  very  tough  15-year-old  girls.  After  the 
initial  crisis,  Officer  Williams  befriends  the  tougher  of  the  two  giris 
and  tries  to  help  her  by  listening  to  her  sad  story  of  life  at  home.  He 
meets  her  at  school  and  takes  on  a  counseling  role.  One  afternoon 
Officer  Williams  offers  to  drive  the  girl  home.  She  invites  him  in  to 
see  the  terrible  environment  she  lives  in.  With  no  one  home,  sitting 
on  the  couch,  a  glimpse  of  exposed  thighs  and  panties,  it  becomes 
a  short  distant  to  the  floor. 

1 .  Are  these  stories  real? 

2.  What  other  stories  are  there  like  these? 

3.  What  are  the  risks  involved  in  these  stories? 

4.  How  do  you  decide  what  is  acceptable  behavior  and  what  is 
not? 

5.  Do  you  know  of  examples  where  there  have  been  abuse, 
stalking,  fear  or  anger  involved? 

Motorists  are  always  having  trouble  with  their  vehicles.  Flat  tires,  stalled 
engines,  no  gas,  broken  axles,  and  bad-weather  spinouts  into  ditches  are 
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regular  occurrences.  It  is  a  police  officer's  responsibility  to  ensure  safety 
of  the  passengers,  safety  of  the  scene,  and  a  quick  return  to  the  road. 
Occasionally  a  police  officer  will  provide  roadside  assistance  that  would 
normally  be  the  responsibility  of  the  driver  and  the  AAA. 

A.  One  night  Officer  Brody  sees  a  disabled  vehicle  on  the  side  of  the 
road  and  pulls  up  behind  it.  The  hood  is  open  and  a  cloud  of  vapor 
is  hovering  over  the  engine.  The  driver  is  a  nicely  dressed  woman 
who  is  trying  to  make  a  call  on  a  cell  phone.  As  Officer  Brody 
approaches  the  vehicle  the  woman  roles  down  the  window.  She  is 
clearly  frustrated  with  the  phone,  seems  tired  and  hassled,  and  is 
totally  relieved  to  see  a  helpful  face. 

Officer  Brody  quickly  takes  charge  of  the  situation,  calls  for  a  tow 
truck,  calms  the  woman  down  by  listening  to  her  tell  how  frightened 
she  was  for  the  ten  minutes  before  he  arrived,  and  then  waits  in  his 
cruiser  for  the  mechanic  to  arrive  and  fix  the  problem.  It  turns  out 
that  the  car  was  just  overheated  and  low  on  coolant,  and  is  easily 
repaired. 

When  the  tow  truck  leaves,  Officer  Brody  checks  on  the  woman 
who  engages  him  in  conversation.  She  says  that  she  is  very 
grateful  for  his  help  and  invites  him  to  her  hotel  so  that  she  can 
repay  him  for  his  kindness  by  buying  him  a  drink.  Officer  Brody 
now  notices  that  she  is  not  wearing  a  wedding  ring  or  engagement 
ring  and  that  her  skirt  is  casually  creeping  way  up  to  expose  her 
thighs. 

1.  Can  the  playing  out  of  the  "hero/damsel  in  distress"  myth 
make  situations  like  this  a  common  reality? 

2.  Even  though  most  Student  Officers  say  they  want  to  be 
police  officers  to  help  people,  isn't  this  exact  scenario  a 
"secret"  motivation  for  some  men  to  apply  for  the  job. 

3.  What  are  some  options  for  Officer  Brody?  (Assume  he  really 
wants  to  go  to  the  hotel.) 

4.  How  would  things  be  different  if  Officer  Brody  was  married? 

5.  What  are  some  other  situations  like  this? 

6.  How  might  this  type  of  scenario  play  out  for  women  officers 
who  assist  male  motorists? 
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B.  Often,  sexual  harassment  is  perpetrated  by  short,  hurtful  remarks 
that  might  appear  casual.  In  one  case,  a  male  officer  harassed  a 
female  officer  in  the  same  department  over  a  period  of  months  by 
mumbling  sexually  explicit  remarks  to  her  as  he  passed  her  in  the 
hall.  It  became  clear  that  he  was  singling  her  out  and  trying  to  "get 
at  her." 

1 .  Why  do  you  think  people  do  this  kind  of  thing? 

2.  What  might  you  say  to  a  fellow  officer  who  you  know  has 
done  this? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Studies  have  shown  that  75%  of  men  who  are  asked  how  they 
would  feel  about  unsolicited  sexual  attention  respond  by  saying  that 
they  would  be  flattered.  But  75%  of  women  asked  the  same 
question  respond  by  saying  they  would  feel  threatened  or 
uncomfortable.  Do  a  role-play  in  which  participants  are  asked  to 
imagine  the  opposite  point  of  view.  A  man  who  experiences  the 
extreme  discomfort  of  a  casual  flirtation  turning  into  harassment 
can  be  helpful  to  dispel  the  misconceptions  in  this  regard. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  There  are  far  too  many  serious  consequences  that  result  from  jokes 
or  pranks  that  may  seem  innocent  at  first,  but  to  an  outside 
observer  bespeak  something  seriously  offensive.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  avoid  sexual  or  ethnic  type  jokes  altogether. 

B.  Sometimes  joking  remarks  are  not  innocent  but  do  reflect  a  serious 
prejudicial  attitude.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  understand  your  own 
prejudices  and  not  let  casual  remarks  out  of  your  mouth  that  they 
might  come  back  to  haunt  you. 

C.  A  woman  does  not  have  to  take  on  the  affect  of  a  macho  tough  guy 
in  order  to  succeed  in  the  academy.  Women  bring  their  own 
strengths  to  policing. 

VI.  Readings 

A.       Mapping  the  Moral  Domain  -  Carol  Gilligan. 

Scholars  of  the  philosophy  of  ethics  describe  a  variety  of  theories, 
principles  and  traditions  for  ethical  decision  making.  Included  in 
these  are:  1 )  "Utilitarianism"  or  do  whatever  produces  the  greatest 
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good  for  the  greatest  number  based  on  speculation  of 
consequences,  2)  "Categorical  imperative"  or  follow  those  rules  or 
principles  that  can  be  thought  of  as  universal  law;  3)  "Golden  rule" 
or  caring;  do  to  others  what  you  would  like  them  to  do  to  you.  And 
there  are  others,  such  as  "me  first,"  "follow  a  leader  with  strict 
obedience,"  and  "it  all  depends  on  the  situation." 

To  simplify  the  matter  and  to  help  understand  Carol  Gilligan  we 
identify  two  points  of  view  regarding  moral  perspective:  The 
"justice  perspective"  and  the  "care  perspective."  The  justice 
perspective  is  about  rules  and  equality;  the  caring  perspective  is 
about  non-violence,  relationships,  service,  meeting  one's 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  others. 

Here  is  an  illustrative  example.  In  a  family  of  three  children  there  is 
an  18-year-old  girl,  a  15-year-old  boy,  and  an  11 -year-old  girl.  The 
oldest  is  offered  $150.00  to  take  care  of  two  cats  while  the  owners 
are  away  for  a  week  during  a  school  vacation.  She  accepts  the  job, 
but  then  decides  to  go  on  a  trip  for  part  of  the  time  and  enlists  the 
help  of  her  two  siblings.  The  two  younger  children  are  eager  to  do 
it  and  to  earn  part  of  the  money.  The  ensuing  discussion  about  the 
money  is  most  interesting.  The  boy  believes  that  he  should  get 
most  of  the  money  because  he  is  the  more  capable  of  the  two 
children,  will  be  the  one  in  charge,  and  will  be  doing  most  of  the 
work.  In  fact,  he  is  insistent  that  the  youngest  child  has  to  pull  her 
weight  if  she  is  to  get  any  money  at  all.  "She  can't  get  any  money  if 
she  doesn't  work." 

The  oldest  girl  says  that  the  three  children  should  split  the  money 
equally  so  no  one  would  be  jealous  or  have  more  than  the  others 
and  somehow  the  work  would  get  done. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  examples  like  it,  the  difference  between  a 
justice  perspective  and  a  caring  perspective  is  one  of  gender.  Men 
generally  look  to  rules,  hierarchies,  and  win-lose  situations  while 
women  generally  look  for  dialogue,  relationships,  and  caring  in 
order  to  define  self  and  morality. 

In  policing,  with  so  many  important  decisions  about  people's  lives 
being  made  every  day,  it  is  essential  to  listen  to  women  for  the 
perspective  they  bring  to  the  table.  As  a  predominantly  male 
profession,  often  dominated  by  "justice"  decisions,  it  is  essential  for 
police  to  appreciate  a  "different  voice."  The  notion  that  a  woman 
police  officer  will  be  successful  if  she  is  "one  of  the  guys"  is  totaling 
missing  half  of  the  picture. 
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In  reading  about  Carol  Gilligan's  ideas  we  intend  to  do  two  things: 

1.  Recognize  that  women  can  bring  a  different  and  useful  voice 
to  policing  without  surrendering  their  gender. 

2.  Understand  that  the  predominantly  male  police  profession 
can  gain  a  new  respect  for  women  and  the  "justice  of  caring" 
which  will  add  greatly  to  police  effectiveness. 
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SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Parents  or  survivors  of  SIDS  victims  are  extremely  vulnerable.  A 
mis-spoken  word  or  callous  treatment  can  further  victimize.  On  the 
other  hand,  compassionate  treatment  can  make  the  unbearable 
bearable.  Speaking  the  unspeakable  with  great  empathy  is  part  of 
the  healing  process. 

B.  Being  insensitive  to  the  suffering  of  a  police  officer  who  has  gone  to 
a  SIDS  call  is  wrong.  The  attitude  that  an  officer  has  to  "tough  it 
out"  is  harmful  to  that  officer.  It  is  usually  younger  officers  with 
children  of  their  own  who  go  on  these  calls.  They  need  help  to  talk 
about  it. 

C.  Because  a  police  officer  has  some  first-aid  training,  that  doesn't 
qualify  him  to  make  medical  judgments.  These  judgments  could 
lead  a  police  officer  to  make  accusative  remarks  to  the  parents. 
For  example,  if  a  police  officer  says,  "too  bad  the  baby  wasn't 
sleeping  on  its  back."  This  kind  of  remark  can  add  an  additional 
layer  of  victimization. 

D.  Parents  often  feel  a  tremendous  amount  of  guilt  or  blame  by 
themselves.  Police  officers  should  not  add  to  it.  The  "If  only..." 
remarks  by  parents  can  lead  them  to  say  that  they  "killed  their 
baby."  Police  officers  should  not  rush  to  judgment  about  these 
confessions  of  guilt. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  At  the  same  time  that  the  officer  is  compassionate  and 
caring  for  the  parents  and  caretakers  of  the  child,  there  is  a 
police  obligation  to  conduct  an  investigation.  This  usually 
involves  a  variety  of  other  social  service  workers.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  signs  of  neglect. 

2.  Race,  age,  ethnicity,  and  language,  can  all  contribute  to  a 
police  officer's  treating  the  victims  differently.  SIDS  workers 
have  observed  that  perceptions  of  difference  can  lead  to 
false  assumptions  and  poor  treatment.  For  example,  not 
every  culture  displays  emotions  in  the  same  way. 
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3.  Infant  mortality  rates  correlate  to  poverty  and  access  to 
regular  medical  care.  Often  the  environment  may  not  be 
well  kept.  This  in  no  way  diminishes  the  loss. 

4.  In  dealing  with  SIDS  cases,  there  is  probably  no  greater 
advice  than  the  golden  rule.  Treat  people  in  the  way  you 
would  want  to  be  treated  if  the  baby  were  yours. 

5.  There  is  probably  no  greater  loss  than  the  loss  of  a  child. 

6.  Parents  may  be  at  work  when  they  are  notified  of  the  death. 
They  may  need  to  be  transported  to  the  hospital  so  that  they 
don't  become  a  danger  on  the  road. 

7.  Property  may  be  taken  from  the  house.  It  is  important  to 
make  sure  it  is  all  returned.  The  property  could  have 
enormous  symbolic  meaning  for  the  parents. 

8.  Parents  need  to  be  told  about  the  results  of  any 
investigation. 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1 .  Officers  who  have  gone  to  SIDS  calls  often  report  that  in  one 
way  or  another  it  is  a  defining  moment  in  their  careers.  One 
officer  performed  a  baptism  on  the  baby,  another 
officer/EMT  reported  slapping  the  mother  who  was  holding 
the  baby  so  tight  he  couldn't  examine  it.  A  SIDS  call  makes 
officers  go  home  and  look  deeply  at  their  own  kids. 

Cases 

A.  A  couple,  who  are  not  married,  have  their  first  baby.  The  father  is 
at  work  in  the  morning  when  the  mother  goes  in  to  check  on  the 
baby.  She  finds  the  baby  unresponsive.  She  is  frightened  and 
runs  out  of  the  house  to  get  help.  She  is  so  frightened  that  she 
becomes  immobilized  and  is  unable  to  go  back  into  the  house  until 
the  police  officer  arrives.  At  this  point  she  wants  to  go  into  the 
house,  but  the  police  officer  won't  let  her.  By  this  time  someone 
has  called  the  father  who  arrives,  but  the  police  officer  won't  let  him 
into  the  house  either. 

The  police  officer  felt  that  anyone  who  would  run  out  of  the  house 
and  leave  the  baby  was  suspicious.  The  parents  didn't  see  the 
baby  until  after  the  autopsy. 
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In  the  police  officer's  mind,  he  was  doing  the  right  thing.  But  on 
analysis  afterwards  by  trained  professionals,  the  police  officer's 
conduct  was  wrong. 

1 .  How  do  you  balance  the  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  actions 
and  feelings  of  the  parents  with  the  need  to  conduct  an 
investigation? 

2.  How  do  you  understand  the  behavior  of  the  mother? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Do  a  role-play  that  trains  officers  to  ask  open-ended  questions  so 
that  the  parents  tell  the  story  of  what  happened.  Such  questions 
are:  1)  Tell  me  what  happened;  tell  me  about  your  baby  (use  the 
baby's  name.)  Practice  asking  questions  that  allow  parents  to  tell 
what  happened  and  what  they  did  rather  than  the  police  officer 
asking  yes  or  no  questions  such  as  "did  you  do  CPR?" 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Increased  sensitivity  to  the  traumatic  impact  of  the  death  on  the 
parents  or  caregiver.  This  means  knowing  the  ways  people 
express  grief. 

B.  Approach  the  parents  as  if  they  are  without  fault.  Don't  assume 
anything. 

C.  The  police  officer  doesn't  make  the  diagnosis;  the  medical 
examiner  does.  There  may  be  some  physical  signs  that  the  police 
officer  may  interpret  as  not  natural,  but  in  reality  are  natural 
physiological  changes  after  death.  Documentation  of  all 
observations  is  critical;  but  judgments  should  be  done  by  trained 
medical  people. 

D.  There  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  needs  of  the  officer  to  do  the 
interview/report  and  the  needs  of  the  parents  to  be  with  the  child  as 
it  is  being  transported  to  the  emergency  room.  Handling  the 
conflicting  needs  sensitively  is  an  issue. 

E.  Do  not  assume  that  everyone  can,  should,  or  will  respond  in  an 
emergency  as  the  police  officer  might  have,  or  as  the  police  officer 
might  expect  a  parent  should. 
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SUICIDE  (Prevention)  by  Police  Officers 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Deliberate  indifference  to  warning  signs  either  by  individual  officers 
or  by  organizational  systems. 

B.  Covering  up  suicides  and  putting  them  off  as  accidental  deaths. 
This  and  "A"  above  have  to  do  with  police  officer  suicide. 

C.  Having  a  cavalier  attitude  about  troubling  situations  that  forces 
yourself  and  others  to  suppress  feelings  that  could  later  lead  to 
serious  health  risks  including  suicide. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  What  are  the  causes  of  police  officer  suicide? 

a)  Shift  work  is  tough  on  family  life. 

b)  Lack  of  friendships  out  of  the  job  that  can  be 
supportive. 

c)  Depression  that  results  from  too  much  immersion  in 
the  blood  and  gore  of  the  job  with  no  relief. 

d)  Extra-marital  relations  that  are  used  as  a  pressure 
valve. 

e)  Exposed  breach  of  integrity. 

2.  There  is  something  called  suicide  by  police  officer  shooting. 
That's  when  a  person  who  wants  to  commit  suicide  engages 
police  in  a  situation  and  forces  police  to  kill  him. 

3.  There  are  more  police  officer  deaths  by  suicide  then  there 
are  by  foul  play.  Some  say  the  ratio  is  as  high  as  4  to  1 . 

4.  There  is  a  whole  layer  of  veteran  police  officers  who  are  also 
veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  War.  Many  of  them  have  stayed 
silent  about  the  war  and  have  only  recently  begun  to  talk 
about  their  suppressed  feelings  of  guilt,  shame,  and  fear. 
There  may  be  a  lot  to  learn  from  their  experience  in  terms  of 
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the  police  profession's  openness  to  talking  about  the  feelings 
associated  with  all  that  they  see. 

5.  There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  police  officers  to  tell 
supervisors  about  problems.  Often  no  one  knows  about  a 
problem  until  it  is  too  late  and  something  critical  happens. 

6.  Suicides  are  usually  a  big  puzzle  with  each  related  person 
having  a  piece.  Usually  the  whole  picture  is  of  a  very 
troubled  person  with  no  one  knowing  or  sharing  the  pieces 
until  after  the  fact.  After  the  fact  the  picture  of  trouble  comes 
clear. 

B.      Defining  Moments 

1.  One  police  officer  described  his  situation  this  way:  "I  came 
on  the  job  to  help  save  the  world.  I  intended  to  be  the  best 
cop  and  save  society  from  crime,  drugs,  and  violence.  But 
over  time  I  learned  that  I  couldn't  do  that.  My  world  started 
to  shrink  -  it  got  smaller  and  smaller  and  I  began  to  feel  that 
maybe  I  could  really  only  save  a  few  people.  You  know,  for 
the  last  18  years  I  have  been  getting  a  card  at  the  Holidays 
with  a  crisp,  new  $100.00  bill  in  it.  I  have  no  idea  who  it's 
from.  Somebody  wants  to  remember  something  good  I  did 
for  him.  It's  crazy,  I  think  about  suicide.  But  then  I  tell 
myself:  it's  a  permanent  solution  to  a  temporary  problem." 

Cases 

A.  This  is  a  story  you  have  heard  and  know  to  be  true.  A  member  of  a 
neighboring  police  department  who  was  highly  decorated  as  a 
Vietnam  Soldier  for  bravery,  was  highly  commended  in  the  police 
department  for  many  "above  and  beyond"  achievements,  and  who 
has  a  clear  reputation  for  outstanding  performance  and  character, 
is  accused  of  a  breach  of  integrity  based  on  his  failure  to  report  a 
fellow  officer  who  he  observed  stealing  money  from  a  local  club. 
During  the  suspension  and  subsequent  investigation  untrue  things 
are  said  about  the  officer;  there  is  a  series  of  mean-spirited  lies  and 
accusations  that  becomes  a  whirlwind  of  trouble  for  him.  Tension 
builds  at  home;  his  job  is  threatened  and  he  may  even  face  criminal 
charges.  At  one  point  he  becomes  incapable  of  handling  the 
mounting  humiliation  and  pain;  feels  he  has  been  wronged;  and  he 
becomes  more  and  more  isolated.  At  the  worst  of  it  he 
contemplates  suicide  and  confides  in  a  fellow  officer  about  his 
feelings. 
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1 .  What  do  you  think  about  this  situation? 

2.  If  you  were  the  friend,  what  would  you  do  or  say  to  him? 

3.  What  are  your  underlying  views  regarding  a  single  lapse  of 
character  in  a  long  history  of  model  behavior? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Do  a  "contract"  about  stress-relieving  activities  outside  of  policing 
that  follows  the  same  format  as  the  fitness  "contract."  Make  some 
preliminary  commitments  to  a  social  life  outside  of  policing  or  other 
cops. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Focus  groups  on  police  officer  suicide  can  easily  identify  factors 
that  seem  to  be  the  apparent  causes  of  suicide:  1)  alcohol 
excesses  and  abuse;  2)  out-of-control  finances;  3)  exposed 
affairs;  4)  public  humiliation  over  a  breech  of  integrity;  and  5)  the 
pain  and  fatigue  of  long  years  of  a  stressful  job.  Knowing  all  this,  it 
is  important  to  watch  and  initiate  early  intervention  when  a  co- 
worker shows  troublesome  signs.  Often,  a  suicide  is  the 
culmination  of  some  or  all  of  these  factors  together. 

B.  Suicides  are  often  impulsive.  Easy  access  to  a  gun  can  provide 
opportunity  to  impulse  for  police  officers. 

C.  Focus  groups  also  report  that  police  officers  who  have  no  outlet  or 
friends  other  than  in  police  circles  can  become  isolated  and 
susceptible  to  depression  and  stress  related  disorders.  Good 
advice  is  to  seek  activity  outside  of  the  police  environment.  Keep 
the  friends  you  have  outside  of  police  work. 
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TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
&  ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION 

I.  Misconduct 

A.  Knowingly  misrepresenting  the  evidence  in  an  accident.  You  may 
know  the  parties  involved  in  the  accident  and  cover  up  fault,  hide 
evidence,  or  lie  on  the  report. 

B.  Not  investigating  an  accident  that  should  be  investigated.  This  is 
commonly  called  "brooming."  The  department  may  require  an 
investigation  of  all  accidents  or  may  have  certain  policy  guidelines 
regarding  personal  injury  and  the  amount  of  damage  as  a  threshold 
of  investigation. 

C.  Investigating  accidents  without  adequate  training  and  skills  to 
adequately  document  the  evidence. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.       Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1 .  No  matter  how  much  an  officer  wants  to  be  objective  in  the 
investigation,  there  are  always  preconceived  notions  that  an 
officer  brings.  Some  of  these  preconceived  notions  center 
around  truck  drivers,  elders,  O.U.I.,  teenagers,  and  the 
homeless  or  a  person  with  a  disability.  Trying  to  clear  the 
investigation  of  preconceived  notions  is  a  complex  goal. 

2.  You  go  to  an  accident  and  want  to  do  a  good  job  on  the 
investigation  but  it  is  right  in  the  middle  of  rush  hour  and 
traffic  is  starting  to  back  up.  Often,  there  is  a  need  to 
balance  the  investigation  with  the  need  to  clear  the  traffic 
lanes. 

3.  Bad  weather  is  often  the  cause  of  multiple  accidents  at  the 
same  time.  Sometimes  you  have  to  "broom"  an  accident 
without  personal  injury  when  there  is  another  accident  with 
personal  injury.  Sometimes  you  may  have  to  triage 
accidents. 
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B.      Defining  Moments 


1 .  Police  officers  will  respond  to  traffic  accidents  and  see  such 
horrific  scenes  that  it's  a  wonder  they  can  sleep  at  night  at 
all.  Some  of  the  "black  humor"  comes  from  these  scenes. 
Many  police  officers  reported  in  interviews  that  they  kiss  their 
kids  goodnight  each  night  and  bless  them  as  an  antidote  to 
all  the  pain  they  see  on  the  roads. 


Cases 


A.  A  young  man  with  a  medical  disability  has  had  two  prior  minor 
accidents.  On  the  third  accident  the  officer  determines  that  there 
may  be  reason  to  fill  out  an  "immediate  threat  report"  which  allows 
for  an  immediate  suspension  of  the  license  and  calls  for  a  hearing 
at  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  father  of  the  young  man  is  in  the  car  and  pleads  with  the  officer 
not  to  fill  out  the  report  knowing  that  a  revocation  of  the  license 
would  dramatically  effect  the  life  of  his  son. 

The  officer  feels  sorry  about  the  son's  condition  and  weighs  the 
impact  on  him  against  the  risk  to  the  public. 

1 .       What  information  does  the  officer  need  to  make  a  decision? 


2.       How  does  emotion  effect  the  decision? 


3.       How  does  the  ethics  of  "rights"  interact  with  the  ethics  of 
"caring"? 

B.  Two  teenaged  upper-middle-class  girls  are  riding  their  bikes  to 
school  on  a  clear  fall  morning.  They  are  coming  down  a  steep  hill 
at  a  fast  speed  and  go  through  a  stop  sign.  The  view  of  the  girls  by 
cross  traffic  is  obstructed  by  vegetation.  Upon  entering  the 
intersection,  both  girls  crash  into  the  side  of  a  car  that  was 
travelling  below  the  speed  limit  and  had  the  right  of  way.  One  of 
the  girls  is  killed  and  the  other  permanently  disabled.  The  driver  of 
the  car,  who  is  characterized  by  the  parents  as  a  jobless,  dirty, 
down-and-out  wretch,  is  not  charged.  The  parents  of  the  girls  are 
outraged  by  the  fact  that  the  police  did  not  charge  the  driver  of  the 
vehicle. 


1 .       What  are  the  psychological  complexities  facing  the  families 
and  how  do  these  spill  over  on  to  the  police? 
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2.       What  impact  does  all  this  have  on  the  investigating  officer'? 

C.  You  are  called  to  an  accident  scene  in  which  the  driver  of  one 
vehicle  has  crossed  the  median  strip  and  has  crashed  head-on  into 
a  second  car  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  driver  of  the 
first  car,  a  35-year-old  woman  with  three  children  is  killed.  The 
driver  of  the  second  car  sustains  minor  injuries,  but  is  found  to  be 
intoxicated  considerably  beyond  the  legal  limit.  Initially,  the 
intoxicated  driver  is  charged  with  O.U.I,  and  vehicular  homicide,  but 
later  it  becomes  clear  that  O.U.I,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
It  is  later  determined  that  the  woman  probably  fell  asleep  and 
crossed  the  line  heading  into  the  other  car. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  intoxicated  driver  was  charged  with 
vehicular  homicide? 

2.  Do  you  know  other  examples  like  this  one? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  One  area  where  there  is  a  lot  of  discretion  is  in  the  issuance  of 
paying  traffic  citations.  Every  officer  seems  to  have  a  personal 
system  of  deciding  who  gets  a  violation.  Some  talk  about  the 
attitude  of  the  driver;  some  talk  about  giving  a  break  to  someone 
apparently  in  need;  yet  another  officer  said  he  never  cited  clergy, 
pregnant  women  or  soldiers.  Have  students  work  in  small  groups 
to  talk  about  discretion  in  issuing  citations. 

V.  Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Despite  the  difficulty,  officers  should  try  to  leave  preconceived 
notions  out  of  their  investigations.  Acknowledging  the  complexity  of 
many  accident  situations,  an  open  mind  is  the  best  starting  point. 

B.  There  will  be  situations  in  which  pressures  will  arise  to 
misrepresent  the  evidence.  It  is  important  to  stop,  evaluate  and 
think  about  these  situations  carefully.  There  are  strategies  you  can 
develop  to  act  with  integrity  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  others.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  act  impulsively. 
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USE  OF  FORCE 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Failing  to  intervene  when  a  primary  officer  is  dangerously  close  to 
exerting  excessive  force. 

B.  Damaging  a  suspect's  property  intentionally,  stepping  on  glasses, 
smashing  a  tail  light,  ripping  clothes. 

C.  Punishing  a  suspect  in  the  back  room  of  the  police  station. 

D.  When  effecting  the  arrest,  inflicting  punishment  after  the  suspect 
has  been  subdued. 

E.  Intentionally  instigating  a  fight  or  taunting  a  suspect. 

F.  Lying  about  what  happened. 

G.  Helping  to  support  or  condone  clearly  aggressive  behavior. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  There  is  always  a  loaded  gun  involved  in  every  fight,  the 
police  officer's.  This  reality  is  stated  so  often  that  it  has 
become  a  cliche,  but  it  is  true.  This  fact  makes  every  close 
encounter  between  a  police  officer  and  a  suspect  an 
incredibly  complex  situation. 

2.  Even  though  it  would  be  nice  to  think  that  all  citizens  were 
law  abiding  at  heart  and  just  occasionally  did  something 
wrong  for  which  they  were  sorry,  the  reality  is  that  there 
really  are  people  out  there  who  are  pathological  in  their 
behavior  and  who  defy  social  order.  A  police  officer  who  is 
willing  to  confront,  control  and  arrest  these  suspects  needs 
support. 

3.  Suspects  know  that  in  a  democracy  citizen  oversight  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  strong.  They  can  learn  to  play  the 
system  and  make  false  complaints  against  police  officers.  It 
is  very  frustrating  to  have  to  play  by  the  rules  100%  of  the 
time  while  the  criminals  defy  the  rules. 
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4.  There  is  a  tough  reality  for  supervisors:  maintaining  a 
healthy  balance  in  their  officers  between  an  assertive,  hard- 
working, eager  attitude  and  a  restrained,  even-tempered, 
level  headedness.  Supervisors  don't  like  complaints. 

5.  It  is  hard  to  separate  personal  emotions  from  the  job.  If  an 
officer  comes  to  work  just  after  engaging  in  a  big  yelling 
match  with  his  girlfriend,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he 
might  be  thinking:  "the  next  lip  I  have  to  deal  with  is  going  to 
suffer." 

B.       Defining  Moments 

1.  It  is  understandable  that  in  the  middle  of  a  confrontation  or 
even  toward  the  end,  a  police  officer  will  find  it  hard  to 
control  the  rush  of  adrenaline  and  the  emotional  side  of  the 
fight.  But  the  back-up  officers  who  either  arrive  just  at  the 
end  or  who  are  nearby  but  not  engaged  directly  in  the 
confrontation  as  it  is  happening  have  a  responsibility  to  keep 
cool  and  free  of  the  rush.  This  ability  to  step  in  and  restore 
order  can  define  the  way  a  situation  is  going  to  go.  It  then 
becomes  the  defining  moment  of  the  event. 

Cases 

A.  Two  officers  in  a  radio. car  on  a  cold  January  day  see  two  young 
men  making  an  exchange  in  front  of  a  known  drug  location. 
Though  it  was  not  the  kind  of  day  when  either  is  "eager  to  get  out  of 
the  car,"  they  question  the  two  young  men  and  ask  them  to  turn 
their  pockets  inside  out.  A  couple  of  packets  of  heroin  fall  to  the 
pavement. 

"I  had  my  guy  up  against  the  wall  and  had  gotten  the  cuffs  on  one 
of  his  hands  when  the  other  guy  suddenly  spins,  pushes  his  buddy 
into  me,  and  starts  to  run... I  told  my  partner  to  finish  cuffing  the  one 
still  there,  and  I  took  off  after  the  cocksucker  who  ran.  I'm 
screaming  at  him,  "Stop,  you  motherfucker."  So  I'm  chasing  this 
guy  through  the  South  Bronx,  I've  got  45  pounds  of  clothes  and 
gear  on,  my  heart's  thumping  in  my  mouth,  I'm  pumped  up  full  of 
adrenaline,  I'm  out  of  breath,  I'm  scared  shit,  and  I'm  screaming  at 
this  asshole  to  stop.  I'm  also  thinking  maybe  this  fuck  has  a 
weapon,  a  knife  or  something  we  missed  when  we  searched  him.  I 
was  in  really  good  shape  at  the  time,  but  because  of  the  cold  and 
everything,  it  was  like  I  was  running  in  slow  motion. 
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"I  closed  the  gap  between  us,  and  with  my  nightstick  in  my  hand  I 
dive  at  him  and  swing  the  stick  as  hard  as  I  can  at  the  same  time.  I 
hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  leg — I  fall  to  the  ground,  but  he  keeps  on 
going.  So  I  start  to  get  up,  and — you  know  when  you  get  a  hairline 
fracture  in  a  baseball  bat  -  well,  the  skin  of  my  hand  was  caught  in 
a  crack  like  this  in  my  nightstick.  I  peel  off  the  nightstick,  he's  about 
twenty  steps  ahead,  and  he  finally  reacts  to  the  hit  on  his  leg,  and 
he  falls. 

"Well,  I  stumble  over  this  motherfucker,  and  he  tries  to  tackle  me 
and  go  for  my  gun.  So  now  it's  like  a  schoolyard  fight.  We're 
rolling  on  the  ground,  and  I  suddenly  realize  that  people  from  the 
housing  project  have  come  out  and  some  of  them  are  hitting  me  on 
the  back  of  the  head  and  punching  me.  Meantime,  I'm  still  trying  to 
subdue  this  guy.  I  get  up,  finally,  thinking  he's  had  it,  and  he 
charges  at  me  from  one  knee.  Now  I'm  whacking  him  on  the  back 
with  my  flashlight  'cause  I  don't  have  my  nightstick.  I'm  also  trying 
to  call  in  an  85-forthwith  (officer  urgently  needs  assistance)  on  the 
radio,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  the  exact  address. 

"Finally,  I  get  the  guy  down,  and  I'm  keeping  him  down  with  my 
foot,  but  the  crowd's  still  there.  So  I  pull  out  my  gun  and  all  the 
people  just  fucking  scatter.  I  mean,  it  was  unbelievable.  I  thought  I 
was  gonna  get  killed.  My  jaw  is  on  fire  from  running  in  the  cold.  I 
lost  my  nightstick;  I  lost  my  flashlight;  I  ripped  my  pants.  You  have 
to  understand  these  are  all  important  things  to  a  cop.  The  pants 
alone  would  cost  me  50  bucks,  about  a  week's  spending  money. 

When  I  get  to  the  precinct,  I'm  bloody,  I'm  ripped  up,  and  he's 
wising  off.  So  I  take  this  motherfucker  into  a  room  in  the  back  of 
the  station  house..." 

NEW  YORK,  September  22,  1997 


1.  What  do  you  imagine  is  going  to  happen  in  the  back  of  the 
station? 

2.  How  do  you  separate  between  what  you  would  want  to  do 
and  what  you  would  in  fact  do? 

3.  What  are  some  strategies  for  protecting  yourself  from  the 
things  you  may  want  to  do  but  know  will  harm  you  if  you  do 

so? 
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B.  Police  are  often  called  upon  to  secure  public  demonstrations  that 
are  intended  to  bring  attention  to  some  highly  charged  political, 
social,  or  civic  issues.  Some  of  these  are  protests  at  abortion 
clinics,  Native  Americans  marching  to  bring  attention  to  past 
wrongs,  students  protesting  faculty  policy,  anti-war  protesters  sitting 
in  on  the  premises  of  weapons  manufacturers,  protests  against 
specific  government  policy,  and  many  others.  It  is  expected  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  demonstration  is  to  bring  public 
recognition  to  an  issue  by  getting  media  attention  and  that  a  tactic 
to  get  this  attention  is  to  taunt  police  into  a  confrontation  that  will 
make  the  evening  news. 

Imagine  this  situation:  a  pharmaceutical  company  has  a  patent  on 
a  new  AIDS  drug  that  has  been  shown  to  produce  excellent  results 
in  AIDS  patients  who  are  suffering  from  eye  deterioration.  The  drug 
is  expensive,  $20,000  per  year.  Some  patients  have  medical 
insurance  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  treatment,  but  others  do 
not.  An  AIDS  Activist  Group  has  been  trying  to  work  a  deal  with  the 
company  and  has  been  staging  minor  protests  to  get  some  free 
treatment.  But  the  company  has  refused. 

The  leaders  of  the  group  decide  on  a  major  demonstration  and 
organize  four  rented  trucks  to  block  the  entrance  to  the  plant.  They 
park  the  trucks  early  in  the  morning,  just  before  workers  are 
scheduled  to  arrive,  in  the  roadway  outside  the  plant.  The  trucks 
also  block  normal  traffic.  Four  members  of  the  group  ingeniously 
handcuff  themselves  to  the  undercarriage  of  the  trucks,  while 
others  march  and  carry  signs  indicating  their  cause.  As  traffic 
starts  to  back  up,  TV  news  vans  show  up  and  begin  to  cover  the 
event.  The  activist  group  is  accompanied  by  a  lawyer. 

While  police  were  in  the  process  of  moving  the  trucks  and  clearing 
the  roadways,  the  protesters  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were 
being  injured.  There  were  no  injuries  and  12  arrests  were  made  for 
disturbing  the  peace. 

1 .  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  police  officers  to  stay  neutral 
and  not  take  sides  in  a  demonstration?  How  can  personal 
opinions  and  feelings  interfere  in  a  successful  handling  of  a 
protest? 

2.  It  is  possible  that  one  confrontation  between  an  officer  and  a 
demonstrator  that  gets  out  of  hand  can  make  the  whole 
event  explode.  What  are  the  ethical  issues  regarding 
taunting  and  police  response? 
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IV.  Activities 


A.  Role-play  intervention  strategies.  It  is  one  thing  to  learn  to  confront 
suspects,  it  is  quite  another  to  learn  to  confront  other  police  officers 
who  could  benefit  from  intervention. 

V.      Learning  Outcomes 

A.  The  authority  to  use  force  is  given  to  police  with  the  full  faith  and 
consent  of  the  public  and  in  a  spirit  of  trust.  Taking  into  account  a 
variety  of  complexities  and  realities,  it  is  still  the  responsibility  of 
police  officers  to  keep  the  notions  of  restraint  and  level-headedness 
in  the  forefront  of  their  minds.  It  is  not  the  job  of  police  to  punish;  it 
is  the  job  of  police  to  keep  and  build  the  public  trust. 

B.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  back-up  officers  to  intervene  and  stop 
situations  that  are  being  advanced  by  adrenaline. 

C.  Once  a  suspect  is  safely  in  custody,  the  event  is  over.  It  is 
essential  to  distinguish  between  what  you  would  want  to  do  and 
what  you  would  actually  do. 
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VEHICLE  THEFT 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  There  are  a  variety  of  scams  with  cars  that  could  be  a  temptation 
for  police  but  not  necessarily  more  than  the  general  public.  These 
include  deliberate  car  fires  or  other  means  of  destroying  cars  for 
insurance. 

B.  When  towing  a  stolen  car  there  might  be  loose  items  in  the  car  that 
can  be  easily  lifted  like  a  watch  in  the  glove  compartment. 

C.  Stolen  cars  are  often  used  for  the  parts.  Receiving  stolen  car  parts 
is  illegal. 

D.  A  car  is  usually  the  second  biggest  investment  a  person  makes 
after  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  apartment.  A  stolen  car  is  a 
serious  loss  and  needs  to  be  treated  as  such.  Writing  it  off  to 
insurance  is  the  wrong  message. 

E.  Police  officers  are  obligated  to  investigate  and  report  potential 
fraud.  Sometimes  a  police  officer  will  report  a  stolen  car  crash 
without  investigating  the  possible  cover  up  of  an  owner  drunk 
driving  crash.  Police  officers  should  not  "assist"  in  a  crime  by 
sloppy  or  indifferent  police  work. 

F.  A  found  vehicle  can  be  damaged  in  the  process  of  returning  it  to  the 
owner.  The  police  officer  should  protect  the  car  until  it  is  towed. 

G.  Police  officers  need  to  weigh  the  desirability  of  pursuing  a  stolen 
car.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  "using  without  authority,"  which  is  a 
misdemeanor.  This  is  different  from  possession  of  a  stolen  vehicle. 

H.  Tow  companies  can  offer  kickbacks  to  police  officers  for  sending 
work  their  way  or  for  looking  the  other  way  when  they  do  dishonest 
things. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.      Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  Sometimes  in  a  domestic  situation  a  person  will  report  that  a 
car  is  stolen  when  in  fact  the  spouse  took  it.  This  will  be  a 
civil  matter  unless  the  court  specifically  ordered  the  car  as 
property  of  one  or  the  other. 
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2.  In  another  kind  of  domestic  situation  the  wife  has  been 
beaten  up  and  tells  the  officer  that  the  spouse  stole  the  car. 
The  officer  may  want  to  add  charges  of  car  theft  to  punish 
the  spouse,  when,  in  fact,  the  only  real  charge  is  assault  and 
battery. 

3.  Officers  are  sometimes  tempted  to  give  too  little  weight  to 
car  theft  because  they  think  that  insurance  companies  pay 
anyway  and  so  who  cares!  But  officers  need  to  be  thorough 
about  their  investigations. 

4.  There  are  a  variety  of  small  thefts  that  sometimes  can  be 
written  off  or  justified  by  the  expression  "it's  ok,  everybody 
does  it."  An  example  of  this  is  hooking  up  an  illegal  black 
box  to  get  free  cable  TV.  The  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  do 
something  reduces  the  risk  but  not  the  Tightness  of  act. 

5.  Tow  companies  can  take  advantage  of  people  who  have 
already  been  victimized.  They  can  pile  on  excessive 
charges  like  winching  and  storage  charges.  It  is  the  police 
officers  obligation  to  protect  the  citizen. 

B.      Defining  Moments 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  woman  is  at  a  self-service  gas  station  and  leaves  her  keys  in  the 
car  when  she  goes  into  the  convenience  store  to  pay.  Some  kids 
hop  in  the  car  and  drive  off  for  a  joyride.  The  report  goes  out  and  a 
police  officer  spots  the  car  traveling  the  speed  limit  on  an  undivided 
highway. 

1 .  What  are  the  policy  issues  involved  regarding  pursuit? 

2.  How  serious  is  this?  How  do  you  know? 

3.  What  if  you  recognize  the  kids  in  the  car? 

IV.  Activities 

A.  Have  students  brainstorm  all  of  the  small  temptations  for 
misconduct  that  center  around  stolen  vehicles. 
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Learning  Outcomes 

A.  People  care  a  great  deal  about  their  cars.  A  car  is  usually  the  first 
or  second  biggest  investment  a  person  makes  and  often  has 
significant  symbolic  meaning.  (Much  has  been  written  on  the 
American  love  affair  with  the  automobile.)  Police  officers  need  to 
recognize  this  and  give  full  attention  to  this  kind  of  theft.  Insurance 
companies  may  rectify  the  monetary  side;  but  people  feel  deeply 
violated  by  this  crime. 

B.  Vehicles  provide  a  host  of  temptations  for  breeches  of  integrity. 
Police  officers  should  be  especially  cognizant  of  these.  Property, 
tow  companies,  insurance  fraud,  and  carelessness  can  all  easily 
lead  to  misconduct. 
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VICTIMIZATION  &  VICTIM  RIGHTS 


I.  Misconduct 

A.  Victimizing  a  victim  such  as  sexually  assaulting  the  victim  of  a  rape 
or  stealing  property  from  the  victim  of  an  assault. 

B.  Looking  the  other  way  when  someone  is  being  victimized,  such  as 
letting  gay  and  lesbian  victims  of  assault  go  unprotected. 

C.  Putting  advocates  in  danger  by  leaving  them  alone  when  they 
shouldn't  be  left  and  giving  them  responsibilities  they  shouldn't 
have  like  collecting  evidence. 

II.  Dilemmas 

A.  Complexities/Realities  &  Pressures 

1.  For  many  years  hate  crimes  went  unreported  as  such,  but 
were  reported  along  with  other  assaults.  Only  recently  has 
the  law  and  public  concern  made  it  clear  that  a  hate  crime 
has  far-reaching  implications  for  the  individual  victims  but 
also  for  the  community  at  large.  Hate  crimes  are  not  the 
result  of  jokes  or  pranks;  they  are  deep-rooted  in  serious 
victimization. 

B.  Defining  Moments 

1 .  Police  officers  can  do  nice  things  for  people  that  can  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  quality  of  their  lives.  One  of  these  is  to 
know  about  and  use  the  State  Victim  Compensation  Fund 
through  the  Attorney  General's  Office. 

III.  Cases 

A.  A  police  officer  pays  special  attention  to  his  son  who  comes  home 
from  school  one  day  and  tells  him  that  a  police  officer  in  another 
community  swore  at  him.  The  son  was  spending  the  weekend  with 
a  cousin  in  another  part  of  the  state.  These  are  good  kids  who  are 
polite,  successful  in  school,  and  are  never  in  trouble.  The  father's 
first  inclination  was  to  ask  if  they  deserved  it.  But  he  stopped 
himself  wondering  if  that  should  matter. 

1 .       How  do  you  think  the  father  should  approach  the  subject? 
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2.       How  do  you  think  the  father  feels7  How  does  role  reversal 
come  into  play? 

Activities 

A.  Feeling  victimized  and  being  victimized  are  both  forms  of 
victimization.  Ask  the  students  to  think  back  over  their  entire  lives 
and  write  down  as  many  cases  as  they  can  (big  and  small)  of 
feeling  victimized.  Then  ask  them  to  imagine  that  these  things  had 
happened  to  someone  else  and  compare  the  feelings.  Make  the 
point  that  feelings  of  victimization  and  empathy  are  connected. 

Learning  Outcomes 

A.  Victimization  is  not  necessarily  what  you  think  it  is  for  someone 
else.  Victimization  can  be  what  the  victim  thinks  it  is. 
Understanding  how  someone  else  feels  when  that  person  is 
victimized  is  a  good  definition  of  empathy.  A  caring  attitude  toward 
a  victim  is  essential;  empathy  is  different  from  caring  and  is 
necessary  in  addition  to  caring. 

B.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  applications  of  the  Golden  Rule:  treat  every 
victim  as  you  would  want  to  be  treated  yourself  as  a  victim. 
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